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YET! 





You have spurned my soul's devotion ; 
You have made all hope depart; 

You have laughed at all my sorrow, 
You have mocked my wounded heart, 


Yet your glances still enthral me, 
*Gainst all power of mind or will, 
And my heart, e’en while it's aching, 

eats in passioa for you still. 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 
VAROOB,”’ “BY OROOKED PATHS,”’ 
‘SHEATHED IN VELVET,” 

BTO., BTO., BTO, 








CHAPTER lI, 

N THE front room ofa cottage perched 

| on a Devonshire cliff lay a woman 

waiting for that Messenger who comes 
to allof us sooner or later. The rays of 
the setting sun, which dyed the scarcely 
rippling sea @ brilliant crimson, fell upon 
her face and upon that of a young girl who 
knelt beside the bed and beid the dying 
woman’s hand, 

The face of the woman was softened by 
the approaching climex, and but for a 
strange restlessness and uncertainty in her 
eyes it would have been wholly at peace. 

She bad been silent some time, watching 
the reflection of the sunlight on the wall, 
and ‘he young girl had been watching her, 
silently too, with tear-dimmed eyes, 

At last the woman turned her head and 
looked at the lovely face, and forced a 
smile, 

‘What time is it, Miss Norah?” she asked 
in a faint voice, 

The girl took out her watch. 

‘Nearly eigat, Oatherine dear,’’ she re- 
plied. 

The woman sighed. 

‘*] shall sink with the sun,” she said, 
not complainingly, but with the listless 
apathy of one who is waiting and longing 
for peace, 

The girl’s tears fell, but she cried quietly 
and unobtrusively, and even endeavored 
to conceal them from her companion, who 
saw them nevertheless, 

“Don’t ory, dear,’’ she said, ‘Don’t be 
—unbappy. I should not be if—if 1 were 
not leaving you alone—ali alone!’’ 

“Don’t think of me, Catherine dear,’’ 
said the girl, forcing back her tears, ‘On, 
if there were anything I could ‘o!”’ 

The woman shook her head. 

“There is nothing,” sbe said feebly. ‘1 
am quite willing to go, but—but for the 
thought of leaving you. Norah, I have 
done my duty——” 

“On, Oatherinel’”’ 

“I nave tried, since your motber died, to 
be a—a mother to you!”’ 

The girl put ber arm round her and 
kissed ber, 

“You have been all thats mother could 
be to me—ail, Oatherine!” responded the 
girl sobbingly. 

A strange look came into the dying wo- 
man’s face, and she raised her hand and 
laid tt lovingly, wistfully on the giri’s 
head. 

“And you have loved meas if—as it! 
had been your mother, dear?’’ she asked, 
with a sudden intenaity. 

‘Yea, yes, you know that dear,’’ sssented 
Norab fervently. “Whby, I scarcely re- 
member any other mother than you. You 
bave been——"’ She could not get any fur 
ther, 

Vatherine Hayes’ eyes closed, and a look 


{ineffable happiness and peace stole like | 


D6 sun-lighbt across her face. 


“Yes, I know,” she murmured. “Tt has 
been the only thing that has made it poest- 
ble. If you bad not loved me, Norah——” 
She stopped, and was silent a moment or 
two, Then she said, “Norah, have you 
thought of what you will do when I am 
gone?’’ 

Norah shook her head gently. 

“No, desr. How could I think of any- 
thing but you? You must not be unhappy 
or anxious about me,”’ 

The women sighed, 

“You—you will stay here, Norab,” she 
said, and her voice had grown more feeble, 
*4i1l—till—for a time, The people will look 
after youas long as you stay, They are 
tond of you, and kind, and there is money. 
You have the last quarter’s allowance.” 

Norah tried to soothe her gently, 

“Don’t trouble about me, Oatherine 
dear.” 

The woman smiled wistfully. 

“There is nothing else that troubles me, 
only you—only you, dear.” The restless, 
hesitating look came into her eyes, and she 
moved her head to and fro on the pillow. 
‘Have I done wisely?’ she murmured, 
more to herself than the girl. “God knows! 
1 have done it for the best; but—ah, Norah, 
if I were only sure!’ she gasped, 

Norah raised her until her head rested 
op the soft young bosom. 

‘It is all so dark, sotroubled?’ continued 
the woman. “If I could only tell youa—but 
I cannot, I dare not, Not now! It is too 
late!’ 

And she sighed. 

‘What in it that worries you, Oatherine 
dear?” Is it anything you want to tell me, 
anything you wish me to do?”’ 

The woman !ooked at her long and wist- 
fully, with a tenderness which could not 
have been deeper in a mother’s eyes; then 
she sighed again. 

No,” she murmured, asif she had de- 
cided, ‘‘Itis nothing, Norah—nothing I 
can tell you; but there is sometping you 
must do,” 

‘What is it?” asked the girl. ‘I will do 
anything, everything you tell me,” 

‘There ia a letter under the piliow,” said 
the dying woman faintly. 

Norah put her hand under the pillow, 
and drew outa closed envelope. 

‘*‘Read—read the address,” said Catherine 
Hayes. 

Hastily wiping the tears from her eyes, 
Norah read it— 

The Earl of Arrowdale, 
The Oourt, 
Santleigh, 
Berks, 

At another time she might have express- 
ed surprise, but now there was no room for 
any emotion but grief. 

“The Earl of Arrowdale; yes,” said the 
woman siowly, ‘‘you wiil post it—with 
your own hand—when—when I am gone; 
to night, Norah dear?’’ 

‘*Yes, Oatharine,”’ said Norah simply. 

Tbe woman looked at her questioningly. 

“You don’t ask me what it is, Miss 
Norah?” 

The girl sbook her head gently. 

+ Not aniess you care to tell me, dear.” 

“No, I will not tell you; you will know 
sron 1—I——” she struggied as if with 
some strong emotion, and for the first time 
her eyes filled with tears. “I can’t tell 
you, Norah, and yet itis so hard—so bard!’ 
And the tears rolied down the wan cheeks. 
“Norah, say once more ‘Oatherine, I love 
you! I will never think bedly of you, 
whatever may happen— whatever may hear, 
Whatever people say of you, I will love 
your” 

Norab bent over, fighting hard with ber 





eo ba, 


i “OQatherine, dear, dear Oatherine, you | teen. She was only four years old when | 
know I have loved you, and that I shall | she came, and she is now nearly twenty 
j always love you, whatever may happen! | Time passes very quickly, sir 





What can bsppen to make meso wicked 
and ungrateful as to forget you, or think of 
you in any way but es my second mother?’’ 

Oatherine Hayes opened her eyes, and 
fixed them on the giri’s face with inexpres- 
sible tenderness; then with a sigh they 
closed, to open no more on this mystery 
which we call Life, 

Norah uttered one cry, and, as if she had 
been waiting for it as a signal, an old lady 
opened the door, and came gently to her 
aide, 

“Oome away, Mies Norah,” she said, in a 
hushed voice, ‘‘Oome away dear."’ 

The girl kissed the white face, and stood 
iooking down at it for a minute though her 
blinding tears, then allowed the old lady 
to lead her from the room, 

When the first shock of grief had sub- 
sided she became conscious of the letter 
which she still held in her hand, She got 
up, and put on her hat, and walked down 
to the post office In the village. She might 
have sent it, but she had promised to post 
it, and she would obey the one and last re- 
quest which had been made by the woman 
who, though a servant, bad been, as she 
hed said, a mother to ber. 

A week later an old gentleman in a frock 
coat and a white bat climbed the narrow 
path that led to the cottage, and knocked at 
the littie green door. 

He wes very warm, forthe month was 
June, and the sun blazing in the most gal- 
lant fashion, and as he took off his white 
hat and wiped his baid forehead he puffed 
and gasped, although be was by no means 
fat. 

‘Mrs, Jordan, I believe, ma’am,” he said 
to the old lady who answered the knock, 

The old lady bowed and amiled, 

J am Mrs, Jordan, sir,’’ she repiied. 

“And this, of course, is Cliff Cottage?” 
he sald, raising his hat and fixing his gold 
eyegiasses,. “My name is Petherick, 
Petherick of Gray's inn, ma’am, and | wish 
to see Miss Norah Frere.” 

Mrs, Jordan bowed again. 

‘*Waik in, if you please, sir,” she said, 
opening the door ofa neat little parlor, 
‘sMies Frere is out at present, nut I ain ex- 
pecting her every moment,’’ 

Mr. Petherick walked in, and looked 
round the small room with keen but not 
unkinaly glance, 

It was the best room in a cottage, but it 
wes not without a certain refinement, IT'wo 
or three modern poets lay on the table, and 
some etohings of the best masters hung on 
the walls, There was soinething about the 
room that was not only cosy, but tasteful, 
and with that indefinable tone which is 
felt though it cannot be described. 

“Miss Frere has gone fora walk on the 
clifts,” said Mra, Jordan as Mr, Petherick 
sested himself. “It isso much better for 
her to be out; indeed, she almost lives in 
the open sir,’’ 

“Very healthy, ma’am,” sald Mr, Petber- 
fok, nodding approvingly. ‘Nothing like 
fresh air for young people, and oid ones, 
too, Bat, to tell you t"e truth, I am rather 
glad that Miss Frere is out, for, though | 
have come to see her, [ am glad of an op- 
portunity for a little talk with you in her 
absence,”’ 

He coughed a little dry cough bebind 
bis hand, and his keen eyes scanned Mra. 
Jordan’s face, It did not need a very 
strict scrutiny, for it was perfectly honest 
and genuine, and, but for ita kindness of 
expression, com mon- place, 

Mr. Petberick's gase relaxed inio a per- 
suasive smile. 

“Let me ses, my dear lady,” he said. “] 
think Miss Frere bas lived bere with you 

for some years?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ sald Mrs. Jordan, nearly six 


“Yeu, ma'am, it does,’’ assented the law- 
yer. ‘Nearly sixteen years.” He looked 
round the room. ‘Let me see—!’ve a bad 
head for dates, ma’am, although I am «4 
law yer—her mother, Mrs, Frere, died——?”’ 
be waited, 

‘Little more thana twelvemonth after 
they came to lodge here,” replied Mra. 
Jordan, 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured, making a 
rapid calculation; “and since her mother's 
death the young lady has been living in 
the charge, and under the care, so to speak, 
of her mother’s oonfidential servant— 
housek eeper—what shall we say?” 

Mra, Jordan inclined her head. 

‘Mrs. Hayes, yes, sir. A most admir- 
able woman, Mr, Petherick, and—er— 
much above ber class, She was devoted to 
Miss Norab; I think she would have laid 
down her life for her at any moment, Poor 
woman!”’ 

‘You, yor," said Mr, Petherick in a low- 
ered voice; ‘‘and she died a week ago?” 

*“Lhis day week, sir,” assented Mrs, Jor- 
dan. “lt wasa terribie biow to dear Miss 
Norah—tbe first, for of course she was too 
young to feel her mother’s low acutely. 
A terrible biow, and Miss Norah has suf- 
fered a great deal, though she hasn’t made 
much——’’ She hesitated a moment fora 
better word than “‘fuss,”’ but could not find 
it. “She ie nota young lady who gives 
way to her feeling.” 

“Oh, indeed,”’ remarked the old lawyer 
with, as it seemed, an alr of relict. “happy 
—cheertul disposition, eh?’ 

“Ob, yes, very, sir,’’ replied Mrs, Jordan 
promptly. “I may she is like a bird about 
the house, and it’s the stopping of her sing- 
ing and ber bright laugb that bas made the 
place seem #0 dull lately.” 

“Just so, Ab, yes—ahem,”’ said the law- 
yer. ‘‘Now will you tell ne, ma’am—I'in 
afraid you’il think me very inquisitive— 
bet have you ever heard the young lady or 
Mrs. Hayes speak of me?’ 

Mrs, Jordan .cnsidered the queation, 

N-o, sir,” she repiled; “1 think not.” 

‘*Not once, eh? Not just mentioned the 
name! Patherick and (regson, of Gray's 
Inn?”’ 

Mrs, Jordan sbook ber head. 

“I never beard your name mentioned, 
air,’’ she said. 

He pondered a moment, 

“Does Miss Frere see much company, 
ms'am? Young people are like monkeys 
—gregarious and found of chatter, and— 
and #0 on,”’ 

Mra. Jordan, though rather resenting the 
com parison of her beautiful Miss Norah to 
a monkey, smiled, 

“Not much, air. This is a very quiet 
place, you see, Sometimes the rector’s 
daughter and sometimes the aquire’s lady 
calls,aod Miss Norah goes up the,rectory or 
the Manor House to tea, but that is all.’’ 

Again the old lawyer looked rather re- 
lieved. 

“Very good, ma’am,’’ he said, “And 
now,” he glanced through the open win- 
dow, “I wonder how long Mias Frere will 
be?’’ 

It was evident that he bad asked al! the 
questions and got allthe information he 
wanted, and lawyer-like was anxious to 
get through with the remainder of the busi- 
ness, 

Mra. Jordan rose, 

“Not long, | bope, sir,’ she sald. “‘Mean- 
while I will get you some tea—or perhaps 
a giass of wine?’ 

Mr. Petherick, whose cellar was a some- 
what famous one, shuddered slightiy at the 
vision of acueap sherry ora biacking-hued 
port, and replied briskiy— 





‘Ob, tea, maam, tee, tLank you very 
mu .’ and Mra, Jordan went sear~ 
tne single servant 


. At that moimer a @lin yure 4 
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Gress was coming with « quick springing 
step up the path on the edge of the oliff 
She wes dressed in a white frock simply 
and pleinly made, with a biack sash and a 
little Knot of biack on the shoulder, and 
wore a straw bat that, plain tbough is was, 
like ber dress, end somewhet tacned by 
the sun, sat upon ber heed as gracefally as 
the dress sat upon her figure, 

Within a couple of bundred yards of the 
cottage she stopped, and leening upon the 
reil om the very verge of the oliff looked 
out to sea, ae she had done times out of 
number, at that very spot, for sixteen 
youre. 

The face was thoughtfol rether than ead, 
for griefamd youth are soon divorced, and 
onoe or twice a amiie curved ber |ips at the 
antics of the gulls who wheeled rcreeching- 
ly below ber, 

And yet though she smiled ene was 
thinking of the dead woman who had beeu 
so devoted a servant, so tender s second 
mother to ber—and thinking also of her 
own lonely jot, 

Thinking, too, of the letter which she 
posted, and wondering who the Ear! of 
Arrowdale might be, and why Oatherine 
bad written to him. 

The dying woman hed hinted, In broken 
sentences, of something which she might 
tell Norah; had this something any connec 
tion with the eari? 

The question rose in a vague form only, 
and witb little of earnestness in it, for her 
life had been so uneventiu!, #0 changelom, 
that she was noton the look out for sar- 
prises or mysteries, as persons with more 
active lives are wont w be, 

For sixteen years she had lived in the 
littie cottage on the cilff, content with her 
quiet life, happy in tue beauty of the piace, 
serene in the protection of the devoted 
Catherine, and for berseif “in maiden 
meditation fancy free.’’ 

Life wan still a sealed book to her, and 
she was scarcely even curious about it. 

Alter a time she Jeftthe gulls, and reach 
ing the cottage pansed through the tiny 
ba'! and entered the perior, 

Mr. Petherick bad been standing looking 
at one Of tne etch ngs, and swinging round 
as she entered uttered an Involuntary ex 
clamation of surprise and admiration, 

Even totbe dry, matter of fact old lawyer 
she seemed rather an ethereal vision there 
in the sunsbine than flesh and blood, and 
he stared at the lovely oval face with it» 
dark eyes and sweeping lashes, the wealth 
of auburno—red gold—batr, and the slim 
girlieh Ogure with tis graceful oatiines, tn 
speechicss astonishment, 

A faint blush rose to Norah‘s face though 
the dar& ¢yes rested on him with ‘‘maiden 
serenity,’’ and spe was the firet to speak, 

**] beg your pardon, she said. 

And ‘ Great Heaven, what a aweot voice!" 
flashed through the old man's mind, 

‘1 did not know anyone was hero,’’ and 
ashe turved to go. 

‘ stop—1 beg—’’ he said with a little far. 
ried bow, whereas she was perfectly calm 
and eel!-poseeased. ‘‘You are Mise—Frere?’’ 

**Yes,” assented Nvrah, with a faint heal- 
tation. 

“l—1] thought so0,’’ he ald, struggling 
bravely to surpess al! further signs of 
surprise, “Yer! My name is Pethe:ick— 
Petherick and Gregson, of Gray's Inn, and 
]—er—in fect, Miss Frere, I have come 
down to see you.”’ 

‘*To see me?’ sald Norah, and the beauti- 
ful eyes grew larger. 

“*Yos—ahem,”’ bedrew achair forward 
for her. “Will you not sit down?” On 
business,” 

Noreh sat down, and, with her hands 
Clasped closely on her lap, looked at him 
with grave patience, 

‘*1e’s—it’s nothing to be alarmed at,’’ bo 
hastened to remark, for the sweet gravity 
rather disocom posed hin, 

4] am not alarmed,’’ sald Norah, a faint 
smilie sweeping over ber face like sunlight, 
causing the old lawyer to inuatter— 

“Heaven! Tne moat lovely creature!’’ 

‘*]’m—I'm giad to hear it,”” he said aloud, 
“Ladies, young ladies especially, are gen- 
eraily frightened at the very sound of the 
word,” and he laughed uneasily. 

‘*Yes?"’ she said thoughtfully, “Aut I 
know nothing of business, and so——” 

‘(J ust a0, just so,’’ he broke tn with a lit 
tle cough, his eyes stili seeming dazsied by 
her beauty and her serenity. ‘You have 
never beard of me, Miss Frere?’ 

“] am efraid not,’’ said Norah, after a 
moment's pause, 

He coughed again. 

‘] thought perbaps thet you might have 





done eo, that Mre. Hayeer ps 

Norab’s lips quivered and her eyes were 
veiled for a pent, and ber slight wince | 
opeet Mr. Petherick terribiy 

‘j~—] beg your perdor!” He gisnoed at 


the white dress and biack sash. “You fee! | 








vour loss—yes, yes; Gear me, yet Abew! 
You were very much attacked to her, Miss 
Frere?” 

Noreh made no reply, and be burried on, 

“Of course, of course, Yes, Pour woman! 
Moat devoted to you, Mre—Birs, Jordan 
telieme. Sad lous, very, very!" 

Noreb waited in silence as he finshed 
condols ness, ; 

“And she never mentioned me to yon?” 

“No,” eald Norsb quietly. 

“And—shem,"’ be coughed again, It was 
evident that he: xperieneed some di fMeui- 
ty In proceeding to the business he bed 
alluded wo. “And she di@ not tell you 
anything else?’’ 

“A By ing cteef” ee panted Kogab gently. 
“T don't anderstaad——"’ 

Mr. Petherick wiped bia forehead with a 
perplexed and em barreseed air. 

“T thought that she might bave made 
some communication to you before she— 
iled,”’ he suggeated. 

Norah shook her head. 

‘‘No,” she said; then as she recailed— 
ab, how vividly!—the dead women’s last 
words, she added, ‘‘No, sbe told me noth- 
ing. I think—” she paused s moment —''! 
think that she wished to tell me something, 
and that she tried, but she did not.” 

“Dear me; yes, you,” sald Mr, Petherick. 
“And a mossage now? Did she give you 
any message to deliver to—asy, anyone?”’ 

“No,’’ replied Norah. “She asked me to 
post a letter which she had written, that 
wae all,’’ 

“A letter, yes,” he said, se'z!ng the open- 
ing thus afforded, and bending forward 
with a little less embarrassment. ‘A letter 
19—'? 

"To the Ear! of Arrowdale,”’ said Norah, 
seeing that ne walted, 

“Kx—actly,” he murmured, ‘Now, 
have you any knowledge, any idea of the 
contents of that letter?’’ 

Norah shook her head, 

‘NN, no idea at all,” 

“‘Hem,’’ he commented, ‘I think ] ought 
10 tell you at once that I am Lord Arrow- 
dale’s solicitor, Miss Frere,” 

“Yoo?” asid Norah, quite simply. 
wae only faintiy curious, 

“Yer."" He paused a momont, then 
went on as if be nad done with the subj «ct. 
“And may lesk, Miss Frere, if you have 
furined any p'ana for your future?” 

‘Any plaus?” repeated Norab, and her 
derk brows slmost met over the lovely 
eyes as she looked at bin with faint trouble 
and surprise, “No, I have formed no 
pins; I—1 did not know tbat any were 


Ske 


necestary. 1 thought that I should goon 

ivying bere as I have done, and——” She 

topped, 
He nodded, 


“You are quite happy here?” be asked. 

"On, you, yes,” she assented, with a little 
sigh. ‘Q vite happy.” 

“Mra, Jordan is kind and—ahem—all 
that?’’ 

¥en," said Norab; "T have always lived 
here since I was a child,” 

1 see; and have grown attached to the 
place. It is very quiet.’’ 

Yes, and very beantifal, she sald, more 
to herself than to him, aud her eyes wan- 
dared to the open window, 

] see; attached to Mra. Jordan and fond 
ofthe pisce. Upon my word it is a pity.” 

The last sentence was not Intended for 
Norah, but her eare were quick, and abe 
turned her eyes upon him with a surprised 
questioning that made bim cough again. 

‘{ mean—dear me!—tbat—that perbape it 
would be as well to let well alone, Caer- 
tainly for your sake,’’ 

Norab still looked at biw, puzsied and 
uncertain, and be burried on, 

*Tois—tbis lifeisa~ life of change, Miss 
Frere, a life of cbanges and surprises, You 
would say that you bad pot found 1 so, but 
yours js an exceptional, a very exceptional 
cage, believe me, And you do not know 
the Ear' of Arrowdale, to whom your 
nurse, Mre. Hayes, wrote?’ he saxed with 
sudden abruptness, 

“No,” said Norah, still more astonished 
by the queation and ita abruptnesa, “Un- 
tt] I saw bis name upon the envelope of the 
lewer I did not know such a person ex- 
isted,”’ 

“Dear me,” he said sloud, Then he mut 
tered, “Confound it, how shall I tell her 
With those eyes of hers fixed on me like— 
ike gimlete?""—which they certainly were 
not. “Dear me, that is so strange, because 
you see, my dear Miss frere, the earl 
knows you 80 weil,” 

“Knows me?’ said Norah, her syea 
ope@uing still larger, to Mr. Petherick’s in- 


creased embarrassment. “I think you 

must be mistaken. I am sure that il bave 

ever sec his haard of him tiil now,’’ 
~ i have said that the éari | 
| knew of you—of you. There is a differ. 


ence, isthéere not? And-—-and to pat it ab- 





 raptty, whieh I bsvs been trying pot to do 
all this time, i is by bis request, | should 
say command, thet I em here to-day.” 

“By the eom mand of the Ear! of Arrow- 
dais?” e2i4 Borah. 

“Yea; bis lordeh!p takes « very grest in- 
terest in you. In fect—shem; you beve no 
other name ¢:an Norab—Norab Frere, I 
telieve?”’ 

A Yague suspicion began to asea!i Norab 
that her strange visitor was slightly de 
mented, 

Sve shook her head. 

“Did you ever bear your mother speax 
ot your father, Miss Frere?” he asked. 

“Bie,” anid Negab in slow voice; “I think 
he is dead.” 

Mr. Petherick pursed bis lips and 
frowned. 

“Now we are coming to it,’’ be mattered. 
“My dear young lady, your father is not 
dead; in fact—asahem—Le is very much 
alive. 1 thought it jikely that yeu may 
have learned that be and your mother were 
separated—from no fault of your mother’s,’ 
he added, as the beautiful face grew sud- 
denly psie, and the dark eyes became 
moist; ‘no fault of hera whatever. Er— 
incompatibility of tewper, Yes, 1 may 
say, with sil due respect to my noble 
client, that any woman would have found 
i¢ difficult to live with him. Your father, 
the eari——’’ 

Norah rose pale and agitated. 

“What did you say?’’ she breathed, “My 
father, the eari——’’ 

“Well, I've let it out now, thank 
Heaven!" exolaimed Mr, Petherick, ‘‘ Yes, 
my dear young lady, your father is the 
Karl of Arrowdale, Come, come, it bas 
sorprised and upset you, I know, and— 
and I might bave broken it better; though, 
‘pon my word, 1 did my beat, Wiii jou 
ait down? Pray sit down.’’ 

Noreb sank intotbhe obair and put her 
hand before her eyes. Her brain was ins 
whirl, and she almvuat doubted the evidence 
of her senses, 

Sbe, the daughter of an earl! 
there muat be some mistake. 

Mr. Petherick coughed snd Aidgeted for a 
minate or two, then bet.ok op bis parable, 

“You see, Lady Norah——’”’ 


Surely 


Lady Norab! Norah let her band fai) 
from ber eyes and jooked at him. Soe wae 
etii! pale, but she bird mastered ber ewo- 
tion, or, at leagt, any signs of it, and the 
dark eyes turned upon the old lawyer were 
fuil of eweet dignity and patience. 

“You e¢e, tne secret has been kept so 
weli—I resily don’t think anyone knew oi 
your existence or identity, exoepiing tbe 
earl and your mother, end the nurse, Mra, 
—Mre.——”’ 

*OCatberine Hayes,” surmised Norab. 

‘Thank you, yes; and myseli, of course 
~-that it ie only natural you should be sur- 
prised, But I beg you will not distress 
yourself orfeelavy alarm, Tbe eari has 
nothing but the—shem-—- kindeat intentions, 
and, tndeed, is--s1--anxioas to see you, 
Heaven forgive me,” he added inaudibly. 

‘To see we?” said Norab; ‘‘he bas never 
seon me.” 

Mr, Petherick coughed awkwardly. 

“No, no; he bas not. You were born s 
few months alter tne separation, and—and 
otrcumstanoes--in fac:, as you aay, the earl 
bas not seen you.”’ 

“Why does he wish to see me now?” 
asked Norab in a low voloe, her lip quiver- 
ing. 

“Well, his lordship having become 
aware, by the letter of your nu:se, Mrs, 
Heyes, of your lonely condition, bas de. 
cided that you should go and live with 
him,” 

Nora Gushed. 

“Go and live with him,” sbe asid slowly. 

“Yes. He is your fatber, my dear Lady 
Norab,”’ ssid Mr. Petherick, ‘“and--and 
though 1 have nu donut you would be quite 
content to remain bere with this extrewely 
amiable old lady, Mre, Jordan, etili—sr— 
reelly, [think the arrangement the earl 
proposes is only the natural and proper 
ope, and J-—-er—trust you will find ita 
heppy one.’’ But though Mr. Petherick 
smiled and nodded, bis cougb and a cer- 
tain compression cf the lips were scarcely 
encouraging. 

“My fatber wishes it?”’ said Norah, ber 
brows drawn in a straight line. 

“You may be sure of that, Lady Norab. 
I cap assure you that tbe earl never did 
anything be didn’t wish to—’’ He mopped 
awkwardly. “Oh, yes, certainly.” 

“W here does be live?” asked Norsb. 

“At present, indeed for a greater part of 
the year, at Santieigh Court, a most beau. 
tifal piace, oh, beaatifyll and—er—’’ he 
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“In an hour!’’ exciaimed Norab. 


Mr. Petherick smiled and nodded en- 
couragingly. 

“Yes, My instructions were to return 
a2 quickly as possible, His lordship’s com. 
mends were explicit, and—ahem—one is 
accustomed to obey them. No need to 
trouble about packtug, Lady Norab; that 
fa, more than you want for the journey. 
The other things can follow you,” 

Norah rose, ber bend resting om the 
table, ber fsce pale, her eyes zed pn the 
nervously blinking ones of the old lawyer, 

“J bave pever heard of my father Mil 
now; my mother pever spoke of him—hbe 
could bave been nothing to ber; suppose | 
were to refase to—to go to bim?”* 

Mr. Petherick fel) back sad stared athes, 

“God bless my soulf”’ he exciaimed in 
an almost swe-struck whisper. ‘Refuse! 
Ob, my dear young lady, such a thing is 
not to be thought of. You—it is evident 
that you do not know, have not heard of 
your father, Ob, please, for my sake, go 
and get ready, Lady Norah,” and he 
wopped bis face with bis handkerecbief. 

She stood as if tainking deeply for a mo- 
rmoent, then sbe raised her head, 

“] will go,’’ she said; and Mr, Petherick 
drew a long breath of relief as she left the 
roow, and Le muttered— 

“Bless my soul! There’)! be trouble be. 
tween those two, On, Lord, I’m sorry for 
her. Yes, there’ll be trouble!” 





CHAPTER I. 
HE Earl of Arrowdale was berutifal to 
T look at, beautiful to listen to, ahd ag 
bighly polished as the Kob-i-noor. He 
bad been known for yearéas the modern 
UOnesterfield, and eociety was proud of him, 
as an instance of what noble rank and high 
breeding can prodace, 

He was tall and thin, witb a facein which 
every feature wasas clearly and cleanly 
cot as if it had been done by a Grecian 
sculptor, andon whicha beard or mous- 
tache had never been allowed even to sug- 
gost iteelf, 

At this period his hair was nearly white, 
but otherwise the face was almost witbout 
a wrinkle, and the figure was so we!! pre- 
served that it was at oncethe admiration 
and astonishment of ail who were privil- 
eged to gsz» upon it. 

In epeech, Howarde, Lord Arrowdale 
owas, 80 it is said, a model of grace and 6!o- 
quence for these degenerate timer; bis 
volce soft and yet distinct, and capavie of 
avy modulation. In mannere—but the pen 
faiters in its endeavors to convey an idea of 
Lord Arrowdale’s manners, 

Lord Paimerston, who had employed 
nim in foreig= service, had been beard to 
declare that Arrowdaie’s voice woald meit 
a Red Indian, and his manners moves 
T rtar, 

Nv one had ever seen him in that vulgar 
frame of mind known as “a temper.” 
When avgry—and even be bad been angry 
at some periods of bis polished existence— 
pis voice usually grew softer and his smile 
aweeter. Onoe, when s young man, & wo- 
man bad struck him across the fsce—with 
or without cause, probably witt--and in 
the presence of others. They hed waited 
to see what be would do, and were moved 
to admiration when be caught tue band 
that strnok him, and saising it to bis lips 
murmured with a smile, ‘ Rather a blow 
trom you than a kiss from another’; end fn 
their admiration the cnlookers probab!y 
forgot that he bad wronged the woman or 
as probably considered that his exquisite 
manners had more than atoned for it, 

Asa young man, the noble ear! had been 
wild and reckless, wih a society polished 
wildness; but of late years he had subsided 
into the middleeged but ever youthful 
man of retired babits and studious tastes, 

And he was still tbe model to which par- 
ents pointed when they wished to impress 
upon their sons a type of whata man should 
be wbo was made by manners, 

It im true that there were ribeld invalids 
who bad been known to jeer at bim, end 
even to go ao far as to call him the Super- 
fine Earl; but if he was aware of these— 
and it was very little be was not aware of 
—Lord Arrowdaie went on his way serene, 
smiling, and unmoved. 

On the evening of the day after that on 
which Mr. Petberick bad paid bis visit to 
Cliff Cottage, Norton, the earl bad a email 
dinner party. 

He had asked the guests before he had 
received the letter from Catherine Hayes, 
and, notwithstanding it was the day 
be was to receive the daughter he had not 
yet seen, he had not postponed his little 
party. 

“Never put off adinner, however unim- 
portent, uniesse 
family or -pox in the house,” 
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he left tbe bands of his valet, exquisitely 
dreseed, upright se a dart, withevery white 
pairin piace, without s crease in bis shirt 
froot or scarotly a wrinkle on bis fece, and 
with the clean cut lips jast curved with ibe 
smile which, if Le had lebelied bis smiles, 
would probably have been numbered, 
“No.2 Smile forthe reception of one’s 
guesta,”’ 

Sintieigb Court was an old and as onim 
peacbabie in the way of ancestry as its 
owner, Originally the residence of a Nor- 
man baron—of courrean Arrowdale—it bed 
Leen transformed by successive owners into 
one of the woet maguificent of our English 
palace-tnapsions. 

it would have been a show pleos jike 
Coataworth or Eaton dall, if the nobie ear) 
couid bave brougbt bimselfto endure the 
thougbt of the presence of piebelan tour- 
ints in tue lofty coxridors aud stately hall; 
but the were idea cansed bim to shudder, 
and tre guide books always put their de 
scriptions of the p.ace a footnote: “Strang- 
ere are not permitted to pass the park 
gates.” 

The earl made bias way cown the broad 
stalirs—up which one might have drivena 
coach and four with ease, so lar as breadth 
goes—witb the slow and stately grace pecu- 
iar to bim, and was passing into the draw- 
ing-room when tue footman approachcd, 
and in gubdued tones sald— 

‘Mr Petheriok has arrived, my lord,’’ 

His lordeb!p inclined bis head sliybt!y— 
bis courtesy exiended to the lowest wenial 
in hie eervice. 

“Tuaok you, In the library?” 

“Jn tue library, my lord,” 

The earl turned said and entered the oak. 
pane.led iiorary, and beld out bis white 
and delicately-sbaped hand. 

“Ab, Petherick,” he said with a swile, 
‘the smile to be used when greeting tLe 
family lawyer’; ‘‘a safe Journey, { trust, 
You will bein timefor dinner. We do not 
dine until » quarter past, and I bave a few 
friends, The heat hes subsided a liitie, bas 
it not? I fear you must havesufferea mucn 
inconvenience from it.” 

Mr. Petherick coughed, 

‘Tbenk you, my iord; yes, ii has been 
bot. | have returned my lord, and—and 
Lady Norab bas accompanied me.”’ 

Tve earl raised bis eyebrows siightly, 

“Norah, Do you spell it with the ‘h”’ or 
witnout?’’ he asked blandly. 

The lawyer coughed again. 

‘“E-—with the ‘‘h’’ I believe, wy lord.” 

“Ab, yes. Itisa musical name; lrish— 
or Celtic at any rate, is it not?’’ 

As Mr, Potverick did not know he merely 
bowed. He knew tne earlto well to ex- 
pect himtoexciaim. “My daughter here! 
Bring ber to my arms!” bat be was rather 
BSturtied and ewDarrassed at this peculiar 
reception, 

“+1 do not think we bave had the nae in 
the family before. Norab, yes, it is not 
unmusical, 1 aw infinileiy obliged to you 
for all the troub.e you Lave taken, Petber- 
ick, and velieve we | quite realiz, how ex- 
cessive it wuet have beep.”’ 

‘Not atall, my lord,” said Mr, Petherick. 
“Tl way say that it has afforded m6 much 
p-easure. Lady Norab—?” 

Toe earl glanced at bis watch. 

‘Pardon we,” be said, interrupting bim, 

‘Would you kindiy ring tue bell?’”’ 

Mr. Patberick did so, ands footman en- 
tered, : 

“My compliments to Lady Norah, and 1 
shall ve gratified ifsbe will dines with me 
alt a quarter past eight,” 

Mr. Petherick grew red, 

“Eh—auem—I dey a thousand pardons, 
lord, but L—l—am afraid Lady Norah wiil 
be tired, and scarcaly—that is—1 think you 
said, my tord, that you had a dinner 
party?’’ 

Toe ear! @ niled sweetly. 

“Take my message to Lady Norab, 
please,” he mild totue footman, who in- 
siantly aod noisciessly disappeared; then 
he (urned to bis companion, 

*Toank you for your consideration, 
Petherick,” hemaid biandly, ‘1 see you 
desir6 to apare wé a—sbal) J say shock?— 
bat belleve me, ] am quite prepared, | am 
not exacting, aud [do not expeci grapes 
from thistles. IT am also resulved that as 
Lady Norah Is bere under my roof, my ac- 
knowsledg+d daugiter, [ will pot permit 
mysofto oe—itis an ugly word, but I can 
find no o.b6r—asbamed of her!’ 

M:. Pether'ck grew redder,end be opened 
his mouth es if be were about to meke 
some Gager response, but be thought better 
of it. 

“[ bepa you will have no cause to be 
ashamed of Lady Norah, wy lord,’”’ he said 
slowly. 








detaining you, and will cause you to hurry 
your tolie.” 

Mr. Petherick bowed snd left the room 
without a word, buf when be reached tbe 
bell be looked round and suffered bimeeif 
to mutter bia favorite ejaculation, ' Biess 
my soul!” 

The earl went into the drawing-room, s 
magnificent salon, ricbly decorated wiib 
geid upon ivory white by Inigo Jones, and 
stood ina gracefal attitude awaiting bis 
gests 

dihe felt any curiosity respecting this 
deughter upon whom bis eyes were to reat 
for the first time, certainly no trace of it 
was to be seen in bis face as he took up an 
orcbid from s vase and examined it with as 
pleased and devoted aiention as if bis 
ood were entirely free irom any more 
pressing matter. 

P.esently some of the guests arrived, 

The foctman announced Lord Ferndale, 
whose eatate joined Santleigh, an old and 
g nial wan with a loud voice, which made 
Lord Arrowdale’s sound the sweeter and 
softer by contrast; Mr, Pa: feet, a neighbor- 
Ing squire; and the rector, 

Loid Arrowdale always attended church 
every Sunday morning, subscribed to all 
the local cbarit'es, and as be would have 
put it, “supported the clergy.” 

He sbook bands with them, murmured a 
few grace/ul wordsof welcome, then glanced 
at his waich. 

**We are waiting for two others,’ he said 
softly; “I expect Guildford Berton,”’ 

“Ab, weil, he is always punctual,” said 
the rector with tbe chuckle which accom- 
panied nearly every remark; and indeed as 
ne epoke the door opened and the fooiman 
announced the gentieman alluded to, 

He wasae tail, tuin young man, witha 
sallow face, and hair and eyes uf a dark. 
néss seldom found in ap Kaoglisbman. Tney 
were fine eyes, seemed to jignt up bis face 
and render iia sallowness aimoat unnotice- 
abie, and they fisshed for a moment round 
the roow gnd from face to face before be 
uttered 8 word. Then he came furward 
and greeted the eail, and bis voice was 
almost as softaud sweetly pitched as bin 
boat's, 

The earl’a glance rested upon the dark 
face and carefuily aitired igure with a mo- 
meniary approval, and there was a touch 
of oc. rdiality and famiilarity in bis voice as 
ne sposeto bim waich bad been absent 
when be addressed bis otber guesia, 

“An, Guildford. We were jauding your 
punctuality, Toeair is somewhat cooler 
this eveuing, | trust?” 

Yes,’ said Guildford Berton, “But l 
walked slowly. 1 hope { have not kept 
you waiting.” 

“There wae a foreign accent in bis speech, 
and he seemed to uller every word care 
fully, a8 if be weighed it and watched it as 
16 

‘-No,’’ said the earl, ‘‘we are waiting now 
for Lady Norah.” 

Lord Forodale, who was standing near, 
regarding tbe young man witne not alio- 
gether approving countenance, turned to 
the earl with surprise, 

‘Ludy—Norab!” be sald. 

it wasa bachelor’s party, and the an- 
nouncewent of a guest of the other sex 
atertied hi. The reciorand Mr, Pai fleet 
stopped snddenly in tbe widdile of tueir 
goss p, and also turned towarda the earl, 

He stood biand and smiling, looking at 
them, one white band tonoilog careamingly 
the Mower in his buttoubole, the otuer 
havging gracefuliy at bis side, and only 
toe black eyes of Galldford Berton were 
acule enough to detect something malici 
gus and seil-torturing benéath the swiie 
and t. 6 veueered ease. 

“I beg your pardon,’’ he said, ‘1 ought 
to have said ‘my daugnter, Lady Norab.’”’ 

Lord Ferndale started, and the reanor 
and Mr, Par fleet exchanged glances, They 
remeaibered ibe ear!’ # warriage, aud the 
quickiy following ® peration, but they bad 
kpoowas notuing of the daugbter, 

The earl see wed in a courteous fasuion to 
enj y their surprise, 

‘you are ssionished, Guildford?” be 
sald, aidressing the young man whose 
eyvs were Oxed upon him, ‘You were not 
aware tbat 1 wes even married. Our good 
friends could Lave told you the story’’— 
he waved his hand slightly towards the 
tbree other allent men. ‘Not atall anew 
or origipal one, but not witvout its touch of 
romance, A foolish aud bigh-flown youth 
and an unsophisticated gir.” Hespoke as 
calmly and biandly aeif ne were talking 
ot someone else's warriage ratber than bis 
own, *Romantic but disastrous. It may 
serve ase warning to you, wy dear Gulld- 
ford, Wewili not go into details; suffice 





“Thank you very much. ] trusetnot. Bat it that tbe foolish youth and the unsophbis 
as | said, 1 am prepared forthe worst. A ticated girl epsedly liacovered that the gol | 
gir rought up as she has been—— Ais! L»vels more mortal and less lasting than 
@iopped. “Rat my dear Pethericx, | am ‘ poor Lumanity, and—they parted. Resaily 


I think it was the wisest thing they could 
da. You agree with me rector?” 

The rector bowed and oolored, and the 
earl, after delicately wiping bis lips with 
bis ¢xquisitely fine bandkerchief, went 0° 
in the same biand, smooth voice. 

“Toey parted, 1t was very ead, and very 
—disappointing. Bat—wbat would you 
have? Life is too stort to permit of two 
persons spending it in quarreliing.” He 
shuddered palpably. 

*Bat—but your daughter?’ said Lord 
Ferndale, 

“Ab, yes, pardon me, I bad forgotten! 
Yee, 1 have a daughter, born after the s p- 
aration; consequently | have not seen ber” 
—he sald it as if it were quitea matter of 
ovurse. “Bat her mother and her nuree, 
aad | believe, most attached and devoted 
servant belog dead, her care devolves upon 
me.,’’ 

There wasa pause. Evcry body tried to 
Gnd sumetbing to say, and Jalied, though 
Lord Ferndaie did murmur inaudibly, 
§ Poor girl.” 

“I may say,’’ saia the earl quite pleas- 
ently, ‘that i bave pot seen ber yet, and 
tuat 1 am ebaring your oariosity, Sune ar- 
rived (ue aftern on." 

The men exchanged glances, all but 
Galidio d Berton, who kept bis dark eyes 
fixed on tLe fl or, 

**L cannot even tell you what she Is like, 
out Litrust you will fod her charming,” 
and he spoke the words as if he had added 
“and 1 am quite sure you won’t.’’ 

There was a paloful slience, broken by 
tbe entrance of Mr. Petherick. 

The earl looked at the ciock. 

“We will not wait,” he said suavely. 

Mr. Petherick coughed. 

] expect Lady Norah is too tireu,”’ be 
stammerved, 

Tbe eari smiled up :n him, and motioned 
Lord Feravale to lead the way, 

They entered the dining roow, and the 
earl wa.ked etraight to the bo:tem of the 
‘able, waved bis guests to their seats, and 
tue rector said grace, 

He bad scarcely resumed his seat when 
the two foctmen ranged themselves on 
either side of the door, and Norah entered. 

She wore the soft, white dress with the 
bleck sa*n and shoulder ribbon, in whicu 
Mr. Peotberick bad firs. seen ber; ier face 
wes pale, but thatand the faintest quiver 
of the beautiful lips were the only signs 
that she felt the ordeal which her exquiel 
tive father had compelled ber to undergo, 

The men started and rose, jooking at ber 
in breatbless ailence. The earl was the 
ret to gein bis feet, and he, too, stared for 
a moment, s silent as the rest, 

He had expecied to see a shy, timid, 
underbred girl, bail dairy maid, haif—ne 
ecarcely knew what. At any rate, some- 
thing that would try all bis sei!-pvsseasion 
and imwovabie serenity, 

Jnstead——! 

Fore moment a faint color rose to his 
face, apd all his boasted impeasivent m 
broke down before this graceful youn, 
creature with the lovely face and wealth o! 
red gold hair, who stood walling like a 
princess for bomagé. Tven be left tie ta 
ole, and taking ber band witha bow, tarned 
Lo bia dumtounded guests, 

“Gentiomern;"” be seid slowly and in bis 
sweetest voice, ‘permit me to introduce 
you to my daughter!’ 

And still bolaing ber band, be conducted 
ber with stately but loe-like courtesy to the 
nead of the tabie. 

(TO BE OONTINUED ) 
a << 








Tues Motagr —Hsve yous mother? if 
eo, bonor and iove ber, If sane is aged, do 
allin your power to cheer ber declining 
years. Her bair may have bieached, her 
eyes may bave dimmed, her brow may 
contain deep snd unsightly furrows, he: 
cheeks may be sunken; bat you should 
not forget the holy love and tender care 
she bes bad for you. In years gone by she 
has kissed away from your cheek the trov- 
bled tear; sbe has soothed and petied you 
when all else sppeared against you; she 
bee watched over and puised you with s 
tender care known only © a mother; sbe 
bas sympathized with you in adversity; 
she hes been proud of your success, You 
may be despised by ail sround you, yet 
that loving mother stands as an spologiat 
for ail your shortcomings. With all that 
Gleinterested affection, would it not be un 
gratefn' in you if in her deciining years 
you jailed to rectprecate her love, and 
honor beres your best tried friend? We 
bave no respect for & man or women who 
negiectasn sgei mother. If you bave s 
mother, do aiilin your power to make her 


| happy. 


—— 





It is generally the idie who complisin 
heat they cannot find time to do that wok 
they iancy they wish 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

A Bia-Winogp fino —The Aiba'rons, 
is @ member «of the well kuown Patrel 
family. It chiefly freqnenta the southern 
sees of the globe, and !s found farther trom 
‘and than any otner bird, The spread of 
ite wings being from tweive to filteen feet, 
we need not be surprised that (ne albatross 
is unrivalled for the strength, grace, and 
ease of ite fight This waa the bird that 
wes shot by OC leridge'’s “Ancient Mari- 
ner,’’ and whore death was the cause of 
ail the woes related in the famous ballad of 
that neme, 

Tus Weppina Rine —It was formerly 
the custom, tep cially amoug the Greeks 
aud the early inbablia:te of the Rritish 
Isies, to wear the wedding ring on tne 
forefinger, but the ruie at length prevaiied 
of placitog the ring on tae finger next to 
the llitie one on the left band, known as 
the annaolary finger (‘rom tbe Latin annu- 
lus, ating). This was because, according 
to the opinion of some of the Kastern na- 
tions, asmall perve rune from thie finger 
to the heart, a theory which hae been 
entirely disproved by modern medical 
science, 

Opp S8ians.—Ourious signs noticed in 
lowa and Nebraska bya travelling man: 
Omahe barber sbop: ‘ Foam on bed 5», ¢ex- 
ire.” Coiumbus, Neb, dep ': *Gsntiemen 
weep out ladies’ room.” N rivik, Neb, 
real estate citic: ‘There are no files on 
my land.” Nosfole butcher sbop: ‘We 
won't give no tick.’’ Norfolk insurance 
agent's sigt: ‘Ail email fry agente in thie 
town but us.” Lawyer's adv: rt'sement on 
band bilil tp Gord: p, Nev: ¢ Legal work 
promptly executed and divorces oneeriuilly 
grented,’’ Gordon hotel: Horses and men 
acoomodeted,’' 


Waere THE Cocke Roach Came From, 
—The common cockroacy, 80 familiar in 
our kitovens, is nota vative of this country, 
out was originally imported trom Asia, 
about two hundred years ago, It Is per- 
haps needlers to say that (he cockroaches 
were not purposely brought here, but came 
over a8 “stowaways” on board veanela 
trading with Eastern portr,. For a long 
ime they were only to befourd tin town 
uouses, but notwithstanding their horrcer 
of crl4 and cold Journeys, they at length 
contrived to found Guvionies ail over the 
country, 








June ivorgy PLANT.—Jno the northern 
portions Of Suutu A.weérioa there grows a 
ourious tree, which is p pulariy caiied the 
\vory p ant from the uses io whien its bard 
awbite sialvless sceus are put. Iie grecetul 
pale green palm-iike loaves are o/ten twen- 
vy feet long ana, Wilh the fruit, are eo heavy 
that they welgb the sieuder truvk duwa to 
th® ground, Where it lies as if it werereal y 
tbe €x posed root Of Rome ja yer tree. Tiv3¢8 
irgit oupsiets Of # big bal!, forwed of sixcur 
ven peckola, escu bolding from six wo 
oine seeds, These sceda are the vegetavie 
iwory from which buttons, beeds, bones, 
wye, and other articles are made, 


Kgerina Count. — Tbe bakers tin 
Peviies, France, bave a rather original 
syatem «(f keeping ecoounts, which may 
06 calied a kind of bock keeping by double 
eotry. When the oacrier delivers a loaf of 
vread, which, by the way, ts avout five or 
-ix feet long, he le banded a wooden lath 
abouta foot long by the pirty to whom he 
lelivers the bread, From a oollection ctf 
athe of tne same aiz’, onetor each cus- 
tomer, Le picks out thia pariloular com 
omer’s one, and, placing the two parallel, 
be cuts @ grove across the face ofboth, In 
tbe finsl ac jastment of accounts both 
atbe bave Ww have the same number of 
ootches, 


THe Humaw Hanvd.—Slarting with the 
idea tbat the band varios sepeibly in & 2» 
with the amount of blood presentin it et 
any moneot, ao Italian pivelolog mt has 
mace intercetirg invest'yetions, in Lis 
Gretexperi:mentetbe hand war placed ina 
o\osed vyeesel of walter, when the chenge in 
the circulation produced Ly (he siighiest 
action of the body or brain, the smslicst 
tbougbt or movement, was sown by a 
rise or fadi of the liquid In tbe barrow peck 
of the vessel. With @ Jarge balance, oa 
whicn the bor'z :nlel buman body inay be 
poised, he found that oue’s t\houg! ta may 
iiterally welgbed, and thet even dreams, 
or tue effect of a ailigbt sound Juring sium. 
ver, turn the biOod lo (Le Drain «cM ently 
to sink the baianoe at the be.d. Tue 
cosngivg puise sven told bin when a pro. 


feamiona! friend was reeding Itaiian and 
wren Grek, tue greaer «fort tor the 
latter duly efiecting the biood foe, 
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1 THINK OF THES, 





BY & VINCENT. 
—— 
I thiak of thee when moonlight hours . 
Shed silvery radiance ali around, 
When evening dews bang on the Bowers, 
And hasb'd in each Giscordant sound. 


Thine image haunts each peaceful scene; 
With thee, once more, I linger long, 
Listening to Love's entrancing Gream, 
W hlie sweetest memories round ™- .arong, 


And though my life must lonely be, 
And Fortane's frowns my hopes destroy, 
If thou wilt aye remember me, 
My heart demands no other joy. 
—_— 3 a 
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OHAPTER XXXVI, 
ES, IT WAS HIS FAOK, but how 
Yy altered! Pale and haggard it iooked 
asifas many years as minutes had 
passed over it since she saw it last in all it» 
bright, fresh youthfulness, and it was the 
shock caused by thie change in the beloved 
face, as much as the sudden appearance 

which kept her rooted to the spot, 

She could not bave moved if ber life bad 
depended on it, and he was almost upon 
her before he noticed her. Then raising his 
hat he murmured; 

‘Pardon, senorita,” and was going on, 
when looking more olosely at ber, be ut- 
tered an exclamation, and stood like her- 
se!f stook atill. 

For a space in which one oould count 
twenty these two stood looking into each 
other's eyes speech iess, then be said: 

“Dorital”’ 

And streiching out his arma, nade a ste; 
towards ber. 

Fora second the desire to sink upon his 
breast was terrible, but she fought againat 
iteand shrank back, 

The color which had rushed to his face as 
he spoke her neme died away at her 
gesture of repudiation, and letting his 
arms drop to bis side he said in a conatraip- 
ed voloe; 

‘‘Miss Marlowe! Aim I dreaming? Doris, 
is it you?” 

‘You, it ia I,” she said, almost inaudibly, 
her heart beating so loudly in her ears as 
almost to drown her voice, 

“You! You!” he repeated, looking round 
as if he could not believe the evidence of 
his senses, ‘You,and here! Good Heavens, 
I thought | was dreaming! I—I thought 
you were—when did you come here?” he 
broke off as if he scarcely knew what he 
was saying. 

His eyes devoured her face with the ex- 
preasion in them which might shine in 
the eyes of aman who, dying of thirst, 
sees the limp!d stream—just beyond his 
reach, 

‘“‘1—1 came here, to Italy, some montis 
ago, my lord,’’sbe said, and ber voice 
sounded strange and hollow, 

“Some months, some months?’ he re- 
peated, putting his hand toum head and 
pusbing the bair from his forebead. 

A trick which Doris remembered witb a 
vividnieas which was like a stao, 

“Why, bow oould that be? You could 
not get back from Austraiia—and yet, yea, 
I suppose sol’’ 

She started and looked at him, and was 
aboat to exclaim: 

“Australia? | have never been there, my 
lord!”’ 

She thought a seoond, then remembering 
the marquis’s story, remained silent 

“You—you 1id not stay long,” be said. 
“Were you, are you happy?” he asked 
abruptly, 

She turned her head away; her lips 
quivering at the dull accents of pain in his 
voloa, 

‘‘Few mortals are happy,’’ she replied, in 
a low voice, 

lie waved his hand impatiently. 

“For Heaven's eake don’t address me as 
if we were strangere!’’ he broke‘out. ‘It is a 
farce in which | find lt impossible to play! 
Doria, are you so hard of heart, or so light 
of memory, that you can forget, absolutely 
forget, all that passed between us—you and 
1? Have you forgotten Barton meadowa? 
the day I felloff the horse at your teet? 
the day 1 told you that! loved you, and 


asked you to be my wife? the day you 
promised to be my wife?’’ 

She sbrank beck againat the wa and 
put ber bands againgt it as if to sustain her 
and keep her from falling, 


“Have you ciean forgotten?’ he demand- 
od bitterly, 

“i have tried to forget,” she panted at 
Ts 

“Ob, Heaven!’ he exclaimed, with sup- 
preased passion; “and they say that women 
have hearts, they boast that women are 
gentie and merciful! You tried w forget; 
and, of course, you succeeded! While I 
—" he drew near to her and looked long- 
ingly at ber pale face, al! the jovelier for 
ite pallor and the Intense light sbining in 
the beautiful eyes,the tremor ontae per- 
fectly carved lips; ‘‘while I have thought 
of you day by day, night by night. I swear 
thatthere js nota nightin wLieh 1 bave 
not dreained of you, In whieb you have not 
stood beside metomcock me with those 
eyes of yours to murmur the vows which 
fell so readily from those sweet lips. Great 
Heavens, bow cruel how merciless even 
the beat of you can be!’’ 

In the fury of his agony it almost seem. 
edasif he wereaboutto strike her with 
bis upraised hand, and Doria felt a wild 
thrill run torough her as the c nviction 
that he atill loved her forced itself upon 
her, 

‘He loves me atill! 
she almost cried aloud. 

‘Yes, the beat of you.’’ he repeated 


He loves me still!’ 


dul- 


ly, like @ man whose sense was halt 
numbed with pain. “orl counted you 
the best, and—Heaven help me!—I aitili 


count you so! Dorls—{ dou’t know by 
what name I should call you, but till 1 die 
you will be ‘Doris’ to ine—Doris, why did 
you deceive me? Ihave lain awake at 
night trying to answer that question. I[ ask 
you to tell me nuw, now that ul! is over 
between us——"’ and he bit his lips till the 
blood came a8 he gezed at the lovely, 
downoagt face, ‘‘All is over and we are 
miles apart, worlds apart,” and he stifled a 
groan, ‘and you can tell wesafely, Why 
did you treat me a4 you did? Was itsimple 
deviltry, coquettry, what? What fun, 
amusement, wasthere in it? They say you 
were practising your profession upon me, 
that I wasa mere block, which you were 
acting—always acting—up to. Was that 
true?” 

She nade no reply, bat stood statue-like 
ber hands pressed against the rough wall, 
ner heart beatingin dull, heavy throbs 
which seemed to atifie her, 

“Was it true? Ifo, then you were the 
wickedest, the crueliest woman God ever 
made!” he said fiercely. ‘There are some 
women whose trade it is—professed fiirta— 
to fool and betray men; but they carry the 
sign of their trade on faces and vulces, and 
we men aré aware ofthein, Bat you—you, 
with that innocent face of yours, with 
those oyes whose truth a man might stake 
his soul upon——” he stopped and gazed 
at herasif his soul were slipping from 
him: “Why don’t you answer me?’ he 
broke off alinost savagely. 

Her dry lips quivered, a longing so in- 
tense as io be almost irresistible assailed 
her; the desire to exclaim: ‘‘I did not de- 
celve you; I did love you; I still love you, 
No treachery of mine parted ua!’ but she 
remem bered the promise she had made to 
Percy Levant, the promise renewed only 
that morning; remembered that he, Lord 
Cecil, was either already married, or 
pledged to marry Lady Grace, and she re. 
mained silent. 

He drew a .ong breath and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“You can’t answer. I suppose it was 
merely for amusement that you led me on 
to loving you, merely fur amusement that 
you got the heart out of my bosom, merely 
for amusement that yon promised to be my 
wife, and still imerely for amusement— 
broke my beart!’’ 

She turned, They say the worm wiil 
turn if trodden on two persistently. 

“Waa it only a broken heart you offered 
to Lady <drace, my lord?’ she said. The 
moment after she had spoken the words 
she would bave recalled them, for she saw 
by the sudden pallor of bis face, the quiver 
of his lipa, how much they bad cost nim. 

I see,’’ he said ina low voice; “you 
seek 10 excuse youredli of unfaithfulness 
by accusing we!’’ 

‘No, no,’’ she breathed; but he went on, 
disregarding her. 

‘Yea, | am engaged to Lady Grace! It is 
quite true. All the world knows it,” with 
& Suppressed Ditierness; ‘bat I did not ask 
her to be my wife until you bad—jiited— 
me! Jilted! Itis wo lighta word, Men 
use itasa jest. Bat you did not jilt, you 
deserted and betrayed me!’’ 

“Il— J!’ she panted. 

“Yes!’ be said passionately. “You 
waited until I had left Engiand—iett Eng 
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off with a few coid words, Good Heavens, 
I cannot recall it without feeling the old 
pain, the old madness!” he broke off. “Oh, 
Doria, you bave broken other hearts than 
mine, I daresay, but you never broke one 
thet loved you halfas dearly, nalf as truly, 
as mine did! I would bave staked my 
life, my honor, on your truthfulness, I 
would have upbeld it in the face of the 
whole world, and,’”’ with a bitter smile, 
‘should have been rightly laughed at for 
my pains! Doris, the treachery that was 
eportto ou, was death tome! Look at 
me!’’ be drew nearer to her, and folded his 
arma, “That day 1 lay with my head in 
yourlap I was a young wav, withalla 
young man’s keen zest for life, with all a 
young man’s keen desire for life and be- 
lief in happiness! I feel like and old man 
now, bereft of all hope, hauntd by the 
memory of your deceit. Thisis your work! 
Re proud of it, if you can!” 

Hue bid her face in her hands lest it 
should teil bim too much, and he mistook 
the gesture and attitute for a confession of 
her guilt, and it moved himtoa softer 
mood, 

‘*]—] beg your pardon,” he stammered, 
‘‘Don't—tor Heaven’s sake—don’t ory! 
Tbat won’t do any good. 1’m awfully sor- 
ry labould have bisred out what I felt. 
1t’s—it’s all past and gone now, Of course 
you are married?”’ 

Her lips formed the word ‘‘no,’’ though 
it was notaudibie. 

‘Nol!’ he exclaimed, and the biood rush- 
ed to his face. “Not married! Then you 
are still Doris Marlowe, still Doris—the 
Doris I think and dream of——”’ 

He laid bis hand on the wall and bent 
over ber trembling visibly. 

“Not married! Why—why—l1 don’t 
understand! I thought—tnat is—Doris 
” a strange change in his voice smote 
upon her ears suddenly, a tone of wild, 
mad hope, “Doris, I thought you were 
utterly lostto me! That you were mar. 
ried! Why bave you not married?”’ 

She remained silent, and the color came 
and went on bis face, and his eyes flashed, 

“Why, Doris. You must answer me! Is 
it because—ah, no! you can’t have remem- 
bered—and yet—— You are still Doris 
Mariowe! The dear, sweet Doris who won 
uy heart in Barton meadows! Doris—you 
—you—drive mealmoet mad! The mere 
sight of you wipes out all the weary months 
since we parted! You are free still? Free? 
By Heaven, I can scarcely believe it!’’ 

He drew nearer, panting heavily likea 
man who suddenly dares entertain the 
hops that dawns upon him, 

“Not married! Doris, do you }emember? 
Let me look at your facel Why do you 
turn away from me? Are you playing 
with me atill? If you are not married there 
must bo some reason! Great Heavens! 
don’t deceive, don’t betray me now! 
Listen! I, tco, am free! I will be free! I’a 
give up all the world for your sake! Doris, 
liaten to me! It may not be—it may not be 
too late!’’ 

He was berding over her #0 closely now, 
that she could feel his breath upon her 
check; an awfal,a terrible languor was 
creeping over her; if he had caught her in 
his arms, and touched her lips with his, 
she could not have resisted. 

Love, the all-powerful god, was pleading 
vith ner for this, the only man she had 
ever loved, and she was conscious that she 
was yielding—yleiding. 

‘*fell me, Voris; tell me again!’’ he ex. 
claimed passionately. ‘It may not be too 
late! You are not married; and I thought 
—they told me— My darling, my love, my 
Dorie——”’ 

His hand wasupon ber arm, his lips close 
to her face, his breath stirred ber hair; sne 
felt powerless to move; in another moment 
she would, by no consent of her own, have 
been In his arms, when, suddenly, she felt 
borself drawn from him, and a voice said 
in calm, clear assents,— 

‘Lord Cecil Neville, I believer’ 

Cecil drew himeelf up to bis full height, 

‘‘My name is Neville,’’ he said haughtily. 

Percy Levant slowly and gently drew 
Doris's arm within hia 

‘So I iinagined, my lord,” he said, not 
sternly nor haughty. but with a calm— 
almost jadicial—gravity. “I could have 
wished that ou: meeting could have been 
under freer circumstances,” and he nod- 
ded significantly; ‘‘but as it is, allow me to 
introduce myself! My nameis Levant— 
Percy Levant!” 

Lord Oecil gave the short military bow 
which is half a nod and half an ubeisance, 
end glanced at Doris, who leant upon 
Percy Levant’s arin, and bung her head; 
ber quivering lips and pallid face bearing 
evidence to the emotions which wrung her 
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old friend of Miss Mariowe’s, whom { did 
not expec: to meet bere, You ares reia- 
tion, I presume?” 

“No,” sald Percy Levant, meeting the 
balf ferce gaze of the dark Stoyle eyes. 
“BatI hopeto be, I have the bappiness 
and honor to be Miss Marlowe’s affianced 
husband.” 

Cecil Neville drew back a step, and his 
face grew white. 

“JJ beg your pardon,”’ he said stiMy. 
“J—I did not know, Why did you not 
teil me?’’ he asked, turning to Doris with 
white lips and reproachfal eyes. 

She tried to speak, had opened ber lips, 
indeed, when a voice, impatient and queru- 
lous, broke the silence, It was the voice of 
Lady Grace, 

“Cecil! Cecil!” she called. 
you? Ce—cil! Ce—cil!” 

His face reddened. 

“] am going to Peacia to visit a sick rela. 
tive,”’ he said, addressing Percy Levant in 
a low voice, ‘You will be able to find me 
at the hotel, if you should require me,” he 
added. 

‘Thank you, my lord,” said Percy Le- 
vant significantly. 

‘‘Ce—cil!’’ calied the voloe again. 

He bit his lip, aod witbout another word, 
turned and left them; but as he passed out 
of the walk, illumined by the bright rays 
of the moon, he stopped and looked back, 
as Adam might have looked back upon 
Paradise he bad left for ever, as one might 
have looked for the last time upon @ treas- 
ure utterly and entirely lost. 

Lord Cecil walked towards the carriage 
in which Lady Grace and the marquie’s 
lady housexeeper were sitting, and Lady 
Grace, leaning through the window, greet- 
ed him qith a smiling bat scarcely conceal- 
ed impatience, 

She was dressed in atravelling costame 
of Redfern’s, which must bave astonished 
the intelligent foreigner pretty considerab- 
ly, and looked, for all her famous lovell- 
ness, rather tised, worn, and il! at 6886, 

‘\Why, Cecil, where have you been?” 
she exclaimed; ‘I bave been calling for 
the last half hour.” 

‘-Scarcely as long as that Grace,’’ he said, 
and his voice sounded hoarse and strained, 
“I pave only been a few yards away, and 
heard you.” 

“At least, then, you might bave answer. 
ed,’’ she retorted. ‘Do you know how long 
we are to wait here?”’ 

‘Not much longer,’’he replied, leaning 
against the carriage, and averting his face 
from the geze of her sharp, keen eyes. 
“Horses are not machines, you must re- 
member, and want rest sometimes.”’ 

‘‘Horses, I don’t call them horses,” she 
said contemptuously; “they ure living 
skeletons. I am getting tired of aitting 
here!” 

“Will you come inside the inn?’ he 
asked, with a barely concealed weariness, 

“Ob, no, thanks, I know what that 
means. Tnese inns area disgrace to any 
civilized country. What with the smell of 
garlic, and the dreadful men hanging about 
them, they are too awful. If you can get 
me a glass of decent wine, dear——” 

“All right,” hesald, and wentinto the 
inn. 

“Give me a bottle of the best wine you 
have got, and a glass of brandy,”’ he said 
tothe landlord, and he drank the latter 
aimost at a draught, bis handshaking as he 
carried the glass to bis lips, 

If he had seen a -ghost instead of sweet 
Doris Marlowe, he could not have been 
more completely unmanned and upset. 
Indeed be had seen a ghost; the ghost of 
his lost happiness and wrecked life, and 
she was to marry this stranger, this Percy 
Levant; what had become of the Mr. Gar- 
land, with whom she had sailed to Austra- 
lia then? 

He was #0 lost in troubled reverie that he 
had quite forgotten Lady Grace, until the 
familiar, too familiar, “Ce—cil,” issuing 
from the carriage, recalled his wandering 
mind. 

He caught up the wine bottle and a glass 
and strode back to the carriage, filled with 
that weariness and despair which renders 
every moment of existence almost unéen- 
durable to the galley slave and convict. 

Atthat moment be would have given 
half a continent, had he possessed it, to be 
alone and free to indulge in his own bitter 
reflections, 

Unknown to the valet, the Pescia dootor 
had telegraphed to him a few days ago,and 
he had told Lady Grace that he must start 
for Italy, and at onoe, 

Much to his surprise, to his embarrass- 
ment also, she had deciared ber intentiou 
of accompanying him. The fact must be 
stated, alas! that Lady Grace could not en- 
dure her lover’s absence from her side 
even for a few days. 


“Where are 





Her love for him—her passion as it must 
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be called—had become the absorbing senti- | quite as well that you came.” as decire a proionged Interview.” 


mentof her life, and like ali absorbing 
emotions, it tortared ber, 

She knew, knew fora certeinty, that he 
did aot love ber,and all her days and 
nights were Giled with a devouring 
jealousy snd discontent. 

She was rendered wretched if he spoke 
to or danced with a young and pretty girl. 
Sne was jealous of his past as a whole, but 
madly, fiercely jealous of the girl, Doris 
Marlowe, from whom she had, by the assis- 
tance of Spencer Churchill, succeeded in 
separating him. 

She knew hedid not love her; that she 
had ertrapped him into the engagement, 
and she dreaded withen agony of appre- 
hension lest anything should oocur to separ- 
ate them. 

It is not too mach tosay tbhatshe hated 
the marqcis for being ill and causing the 
postponement of her marrisge, A woman 
when she knows that love is returned, is 
full of trast and confidence, but Lady 
Grace, knowing that Cecil bore her no love, 
was full of distrust and suspicion, doubt, 
and fear. 

Sbe was never happy, nor at ease, unless 
be was in her sight,and she found it simply 
jm possible to allow bim to go to Italy with- 
out her. 

Sometimes, in the dead of nigat she 
would awake with # start and acry of ter. 
ror froma nightmare in which she had 
dreamed that he had discovered Ler share 
in the plot which had robbed him of Doris 
and bound him to herself, and by day she 
lived in a constant dread that some acci- 
dent would reveal the conspiracy and de- 
prive ber of him, 

So intense an anxiety began to tell upon 
her, and already there were lines and 
wrinkles on the face which artists had 
painted and of which poets had sung. 

To put it briefly, Lady Grace’s punish- 
ment hed commenced even in the first 
hour of her triampn! 

Black care sits behind every sorrow, buy 
he is never more safely seated than when 
he rides behind the man or woman whose 
success depends upon a lie, 

Ste knew thet the world would talk and 
shrug ite shoulders if she scoompsanied 
Lord Cecil to Italy, altpough she took the 
elderly lady as a chaperone; but she set the 
world’s opinion at naught, jast asshe had 
done when, in obedieoce to Spencer 
Oburcbill’s promoting, she went down to 
Lord Cecil’s chambers, She could not let 
him out of her sight, and that was the long 
and sbort of it. 

Lord Cecil took the wine to the carriage, 
and poured some out for ber, but she only 
put ner lips to it. 

“It is too awful!’ she said irritably, 
“Pray hurry them on, Cecil. I am sure 
those horses must be rested by now. It is 
sheer laziness! Who was that you were 
talking to when I called you?” she asked 
sharply, her keen eyes fixed on his face, 

He felt hiraself growing white. 

“Nobody you know,” be said abruptly. 
‘Try and drink some wine, it is not s0 
bad,”’ 

“Are you sure {don’t know them? I 
thought I heard English voices,’’ 

“You don’t know them,’’ he said almost 
courtly, 

“Let me outand let me see,” she said 
queruiously. “I am sick of being cooped 
here,”’ 

“Come out by all means, if you like, 
Grace,”’ be responded, “but there is no 
one there, and the horwes are just being 
put to,’’ 

As bespoke the postillion led the weary 
animals intothe shatts,and Lady Grace 
sank back with a restless sigh. 

“Weeshall find the marquis dead,’’ she 
said, callously. “We seem to have been 
years on the journey; yes, he will be 
dead!”’ 

‘I trust not,’”’ be responded grimly. ‘1’ll 
ride outside and smoke a cigar.’”’ 

She flang herself back amongst the 
cushions, 

“Ob, very well,’ she said petulantly, 

Lord Cecil got on the box, and the car- 
riage rolled on wards to Pescia and the KF ate 
awaiting them. 


OHBAPTER XXXVII, 
EAVEN ONLY KNOWS what com- 
H plexion Cecil’s thoughts took during 
the journey, but he was graver and 
grimmer than ever when he got down at 
tne door of the villa to help his affianved 

bride to alight. 

The marquie’s valet received them with 

surprise tempered by satisfaction. 
“lam glad you have come, my iord, 
ogb I did not like to take the responsi 
Dllity of wiring for you. The marquis is 
mtch worse. Ob, yes; decidedly much 
worse, Heo is asicep just now, but it is 
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“I will see him at once,"’ said Lord Uscil 
quickly. 

“And [, too,” anid Lady Grace, slipping 
ber arm within bia. 

The valet led the way upstairs. 

The old man was lying apparently asleep, 
but as Lord Oectl bent over him he opened 
his eyes, and afters few seconds said, in 
afeebie voice and with the old cynical 
smile. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Ceotl, is it? And} is that 
you, my desr?’’ turning his eyes in the 
direction of Lady Grace. 

“Yos, itis 1, dear marquis,’”’ she mur- 
mured, 

He started. 

“Oh, Grace, is it?” he mumbled. “I 
thought it was she.”’ 

“She? Who, dear marquis?’”’ Grace de- 
manded. 

He emiled, 

“No matter, And so they have sent for 
you, havethey? They think I am in dan- 
ger. You have come ona fooi’s erraud, 
both of you. I—’ grimly,—“I don’t mean 
to die yet, Grace,’’ 

“Ob, L hope not! Pray don’t talk of any- 
thing 80 dreadful,” she responded witha 
false smile. ‘‘Why, you know,” and she 
bent lower with a tine affectation of modesty 
“you are to dance at our—our—wedding, 
dear marquis,’’ 

“Ab, yes!”’ be said wearily, and with 
none of the enthusiasm she had expected, 
“Yes, yes, of course, You are going to be 
married, youand Uecil. Yes, { remember, 
i’il make baste and get better. In aday or 
two,”’ 

He closed his eyes wearily and turned 
his face awry. 

“He may iastfor weeks, months, even 
years, my iady,’’ said the doctor of whom 
Lady Grace made inquiries with a scarcely 
concealed impatience. “Marvellous con- 
stitution, you see, and with care——’’ 

And he waved his hand deferentially. 

The days passed in what her ladyship 
deciared to be a tediousness almost insup- 
portable, 

She had the best rooms of the best hotel, 
but they were not grand enough for her 
fine London taste, and as for the scenery, 
Lady Grace would have exchanged the 
whole Alpine range for a quarter of a mile 
ot Hyde Perk. 

She would have been happy enough if 
Cecil could have spent every minute of his 
time with her, but this Cecil could not posa- 
sibly do. 

In his present condition of mind, tne 
society of his engaged wife nearly drove 
him mad, and hespent most of his time 
either beside the marquis’s bed or at the 
villa. 

“Sarely youdo not intend to play the 
part of sick nurse, my dear Cecil!” 

Lady Grace remonstrated when, on the 
third morning after their arrival, he told 
her that he coula not go out riding with her, 
because he had promised to sit with the 
marquis. 

“Not exactly that, Grace,’”’ he replied 
quietly. ‘But 1 am naturally anxious 
about him and wish to be with him, more 
especially as, strange to tay, be seems to 
desire my presence.”’ 

“He must have changed to an extraordi- 
oary extent!’’ she retorted with some- 
thing like a sneer on her exquisitely carved 
lips. 

Cecil nodded. 

“Yea,” be assented simply. “He has 
changed—for the better, 1 suppose we shail 
all teel the approach of the great Shadow! 
Poor old man!’’ 

She stared at him, then laughed, acold 
laugh of amusement, almost of mockery. 

“Really, you arethe most forgiving of 
men, Cecil!’’ 

“] am atraid not,’’ he said, stifiing a sigh. 
“I’m sorry I can’t go with you, Lady 
Grace.”’ 

“Oh, 1 daresay you will be happier witb 
the marquis!’ she retorted, asshe turned 
to the glass to arrange her riding hat, “I 
only bope and trust thatthe marquis will 
soon get better, and allow us to leave thi: 
place. I was never ina duller hole in iny 
life.”’ 

“They call Peacta pretty, too,’’ he replie’ 
absently, as he followed her outand heipet 
her to mount. 

Then be lit a cigar, and was going scross 
to the villa, his mind heavy with thought, 
when suddenly Percy Levant stepp3d in 
front of him, and raised pis hat. 

Cecil’s face reddened for an instan'; 
then, as he responded to the greeting, he 
eaid: 

“] had expected to see you before tiiis, 


Mr. Levant. Will you please walk up- 
| staire?”’ 
Perey Levant declined the offer 


‘What I bave to aay will take but a few 


minutes,” hesaid gravely. We neither t 





“I am at your service,” returned Lord 
Ceol!, with a slight bow. 

Percy Levant eyed him witha strange 
6xpression, scarcely that of resentment as 
of dull, heavy sadness. 

“{ presume, my lord, you con seive that [ 
am here todemand from, or offer, tne satis- 
fection which an appeal to arms would af- 
ford both of us—both of ug!’ he added 
grimly. 

“loan only say that I am prepared to 
accept any proposal you may have to inake, 
Mr. Lovant,” said Lord Ceei!l. “Bat I am 
obliged, in honor, to say this—I don't want 
to take it as an apolagy;’ great Heavens, 
no!—but I’m bound to say that the words 
you heard me address to Miss Marlowe the 
other evening were uttered in complete 
ignorancethat her word was plighted to 
youor any other gentleman,” 

Percy Levant bowed. 

“Were you In ignorance that your word 
was plighted to another lady?” he said Ina 
low voice, 

Lord Oeotl’s face flained, then grow pale, 
and hesprang from his lounging attitude 
against tha mantel shelf to an upright posi- 
tion; bnt, with a palpable effort, he restrain- 
ed himself. 

“That is a revauke which I have deserved 
and must submit to, Mr. Levant,”’ he said 
grimly. ‘“Itis true that Iam engaged to 
Lady Grace Peyton, and that I had noright 
to address Miss Mariowe as I did, but 1 
think if you knew all the cironmstanoces of 
the case you, even you, would feel more 
inclined to pity than to condemn me, Bat 
I don’t appeal to your consideration. As I 
said’’—with a touch of bauteur—“I am 
at your disposal,in any way, and at any 
time,”’ 

“You mean, of course,that you are ready 
to fight, my lord.” 

“You interpret my meaning,’ replied 
Lord Oecli calmly. ‘1 have no doubt you 
feel aggrieved. I should if I stood in your 
place. I have no doubt Miss Marlowe’’— 
bis lips quivered—"“has told you of our 
past—our past relationship——”’ 

‘*Miss Mariowe has told me nothing, bat 
I bave drawn my ownconciusions, I have 
been content to accept Miss Marlowe's 
silence, complete silence respecting the 
past,” 

“Ah, yes,”’ said Cecil, with a repressed 
sigh, “Wheat doesit matterto you, who 
have the priceless boon of her present and 
future love?"’ 

The words were wrung from bim, and he 
would have recalled them if he couid have 
done so, when he saw the eflect they pro- 
duced upon Perey Levant, whone face grew 
white, and whose eyes fiashed, 

Bat he, too, seemed to be atriving for 
se)f-restraint. 

*{ am afraid you do not know all, my 
lord,” he said. ‘Buttocome to the buat- 
ness which brought me here! Miss Mariowe 
and I are to be married on the sixteenth.’’ 

Lord OUesi! bit bis iip and nodded, 

“So soon?” he said almost inaudibly. 
“Well, sir, why do you tell me this?” 

‘Because | have to make a proposal to 
you, my lord. You expect a challenge 
from ine?” 

“I have expected it for the last three 
days, Mr. Levant.”’ 

“Will you, my lord, permit meto with- 
hold the challenge until the sixteenth?” 

Lord Oecil stared at him, 

“Tilt the day of your marriage?’ he ex- 
claimed, 

“Kxectiy,” returned Percy Levant 
“Such a request astonishes you, no donbt. 
It is only nataral that you should demand 
my reasons for this delay, buti shall ask 
asa favor, tbat you permit me to Keep 
them to myself until the sixwenth! I have 
another request to make, which, I fear, 
you will deen asstrange af those which 
have preceded it.’’ 

“Go on!’ sald Cecli, knitting his brows. 

“4§ aball be giad if your lordehip will per- 
mit me to call at the Villa Vittoria, Lord 
Stoyle’s residence, atfour o’elock on the 
sixteenth. I shell havean explanation to 
make which you may consider an ample 
excuse fur accepting any challenge 1 may 
ofter.’’ 

Cecli, after a moment’s perplexed consid- 
eration, turned to him. 

“] naven’t the least idea of your motives 
in these requests, Mr, Levant,’”’ be said, 
with quiet dignity, “but! don’t think I 
eando apything else than grant them. 
Atter ali, | bave no claim for satisfaction 
from yeu; the offence lies with me,” 

“Juste, my lord,’ said Percy Levant, 
taking bishet., ‘1 wish you good morning. 


On the sixteenth you and Isbail uander- 
i} stand each other nore easily.’ 
ty “ said Ue grimy *“<>ne | 
momer he ajar hesitatingly, as Preroy 
Levant tarned to leave the room, “Is Mina 
Mariowe in rerela ? he asked {UIGLY. 


‘Miss Meriowe ie in Pesta, my lord,” 
replied Percy Levant, looking at him 
steadily. 


Cecil's face grew hot. 
“Will you tell her that—that I knew 


nothing of her engagement—No! Tell her 
nothing?’ 


“I think that is far the better course, my 


lord," said Percy Levant, and with another 
bow he went, 


(TO BB OONTINUEBD. ) 





Hook MAKING IN Jaran.—Having re- 
solved to ‘paint’ a book, for, as all the 
world knows, the Japanese use a brush 
and nota pen, the author betakes him to 
bis work-room, It isa littie room, a very 
L.ttle room. 

“Six mate” is ite Japanese measurement, 
andamat isabout six feet by four. It is 
fullof the soft, dull light which pulses 
from asquare white paper lantern; the 
low, bright wooden ceiling gives back a 
pale brown gleam here and there. 

There is a alivery glint in the frail panel- 
led balla, and inawarm gray shadowed 
recess a gold buddha crosses his feet and 
stretches forth his palma, emiliing gently 
upon thé lotus which he hoids, 

in another recess stand the curious veer- 
selsof iron and clay and bamboo jor the 
tea ceremony. 

The author aite on the floor ina flowing 
garment of brown alik lined with biue, 
his legs disposed comfortably under bim, 
In frout of bim standsa lacquered tabie, 
about afoot high, and upon it writing 
materials, which are as idyilicas his sur- 
roundings—his paper is deiloately tinted 
yellow, with biue lines running up and 
down. 

His inkstand is a carved ebony slab, with 
one end hollowed vut for water w rub his 
cube of India ink in, and bold the four or 
five daintily deoorated bamboo brushes 
which are his pens, Naturally he does not 
write his novel, he paints it, 

Beginning at the end of the whole, at the 
leftof every page and at the top of every 
line, straight down between the two biue 
peralieis his small brown band goes, with 
quick, delicate, dark touches, 

Altbougb this noveliat’s “copy” might 
seem toa stranger to be daintiness itself, 
yet be always hea it duplicated ‘by an 
artiat’’ before sending it to the publishers, 
the success of the book depending so large- 
ly upon its artistic forth-bringing. 

The “artiat’”’ to whom the “oopy”’ is now 
intrusted proceeds to repaint the long series 
of werd pictures with a professional dex- 
terity which is sometbing astonishing, 

ee 


Tax UNogRTAIN DoG,.—This may be an 
old story, but a dog stoty just told by a 
gentiewan of unimpeachabie, or at least 
unimpeached truthfulness, is certainly 
newer, Meeting this gentleman the other 
day, it was remarked that he had not his 
oulldog Buff with him lately, and asked 
what had become of his, ‘‘Well,”’ said he, 
“It is the sad outoome of that singular Mo- 
Oarty basiness.’’ ‘The MoCarty business? 
What do you mean?” asked the listener. 
‘Why,’ sald he, “have you never heard of 
that? Well, 1 will tell you. Downon the 
oorner below cur house there lived the 
Widow McCarty, and she had adog that 
looked so much like ours that we never 
could tell them apart. They were sin- 
gularly alike even to the left handed twist 
in the teil. Weill, wemixed the dogs up ro 
often that they ended im miking each 
other up. Our dog would see Mra, McCarty 
going down the street and weuld suppose 
that he was her dog, and would take after 
her. When she got home her dog, seeing 
the other one following her, would suppose 
that be must have made e« mistake, and 
that he was our dog, and then he would 
come right over to our house, That would 
settie them for a day or #0, and then rome 
accident would switeh them off again, and 
then they would be all at sea once mors,” 
“Well, bow did it come out?” “That's what 
i’m going w tell you. At last somebody 
poisoned Mra, MoUarty’s dog. And as by 
this time neither dog had any guidewWw go 
by but the conduct of the other, our poor 
dog was ate petiect loss lo know whom be 
belonged to; and he vibrated so constant! y 
from one opinion to the other, and from 
one house to the other, aod iivedin such a 
state of continual vexation, that it preyed 
on bis reason. We were afraid that he was 
golug nad, and we had to spoot biin.”’ 

_ *§ ee ——— 

A nor at Lille, France, bas just inet with 

the sa ne fate a4 (he heroine in the song of 


the ‘Mistletoe Boagh.’’ He disappeared, 





aud search waa made for himto no pur 
pose, anti! it occorred to his uncie to look 
naeide a larg DOE There he fou na 
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A Mysterious House. 








BY A. BLACKWOOD, 





4, tedious, and #80 without any introdact- 

ion or preambuiation 1 will plunge 

right into the midet of this uncanny story 
1 am about w tell. 

When, some fifteen years before the 
thmeot whioh I write, I wasa schoolboy 
at EF on | made close friends witb a fellow 
above me in theechool, named Peliham, 

We were very great churns, and later on 
we went to Cainbridge together, where my 
friend +pent moneyand time in weatiny 
both, while | read for holy o7ders, though 
1 never ectoally entered the Couroh, 

Hince thattime I had completely lom 
sight of him and he of mé, and, with the 
exoeption of seeing Lis warriage iu the 
pep re, nad no newe at ailof his where 
abouts, 

O1e morning. however, towards the close 
ot Sp ember 1857, I received a letter from 
hiu, short, precise, and evidently written 
in a great burry, asking me to go down and 
see bim at bis fam iy seat jist oatside 
Norwich. 

] packed my bag and went that very 
same evening. He inet me biimaeelf at the 
station and drove me home, 

We hardly recogniz:d each other at firat 
sight, so much had we changed In appear- 
ance, boty being on the dark side of thirty 
five, but our individual obaracters had re 
mained moch the same and we were stil) 
wo all appearances tue best of friends. My 
friend was not very talkatively disposed, 
and | kept opa fire of questions until we 
drew up at the park getes, 

Going up tbe drive to the house he 
brightened up Oonsiderebly, aud gave me 
plenty of information about bimseif anc 
family. 

He was qiite alone, 1 was surprised to 
bear, hie wifeandtwo daughtere with an 
uncie of his having left for the Continent 
two days previous, 

After dinner beseemed quite the old 
‘Oau blige Uadergraa” again, and one 
se.tied round the old-tesh! wed hearth, wit! 
cheroots and o flee, we talked on ove: 
the days epeut at Kon and Cambridge. 

We were just discussing our third edition 
of tobacco, when Peibam suddeniy 
changed the sul j -ct, and said be woud tei! 
me vow why he had written #o suortiy i 
meto pay Lim thie unexpecied visit. His 
face grew grave as he began by asking m¢ 
if L was sila soepiio as regards ghoatiy 
mi @estston. 

‘Indeed | am,’’ was ny answer; ‘1 have 
no reason to change my views onthe sub- 
jrct, aud lthink exactly asl ased toat 
Uawbridge, when we sostrongiy dif! red; 
but il rememover you then saying that, I! 
ever in aller years you should oowe aerces 
On opportunity of proving to me your ideas 
on tbe eu’) wt, you would writeto meat 
once, and | also recollect giving my woro 
that, if possibile, 1 would come, 

But during the ffieen years that have 
pressed by l have bestowed littie, ifany, 
tho.ght on the sut ject.” 

“Exactiy,” avewered Pelibain, with a 
grave amiléethat did not piease me; ‘but 
now 1 have at last beard of acase which 
will eatiely us both, 1 think, eo | wrote to 
you to come down and [niMl your old pro- 
mise by investigating it.’’ 

“Weill let me bear ell aboutit firet,’’ 1 
sald cautiously. 

1 certainly was not over) :yed to hear thie 


FF seston, s00 00 ARE usually very 


news, for, tuough a socepic toall intents 
and purposes, ell ‘‘ghoste” wasea subject 
for which I] bed a ocerta'n fear, and tLe 
higbest ambition of my life was not to in 
Vv: siigate haunted houses and the like just 
pDecaure | ec yoars ag promised i W slid 
ar u & wn 

Bat 1 represeed my feellngsand tried to 
look tuteresied, which 1 was,and délight- 


ed, whicn | cerliainiy was uot 
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Pelibem thea gave me along sccoount— 
thililimg enough too it was—of the case, 
whieb 1 have somewhat condensed in the 
fo\lowing form, 

Some three or four years before, my 
friend bed bought up « bouse which stood 
on the mooriend about eight milescf! O16 
morning before breakfast the teoent of 
the bouse, a Mr, Sherieigh (who was there 
witb bia family,) suddenly, burstinto my 
friend's atady without any ceremony, and, 
in great heat and excitement, shouted out 
the foilswing word: 

“You sballsoffer for it, Lord Poliham, 
wy wife mad,and the littie boy killed 
with tiight, because you didn’t choose to 
warn us of the room next tue drawing- 
room, but you shall——.,’’ 

Here tke footman entered, and ata sign 
from bis master ied the excitedand evi 
dentiy cracked old man from the room, 
but not before be bad crashed down some 
gold pieces on the table, wit!: 

“That's the iastrent you’il get for that 
house, as sure as | am the last tevant.’’ 

‘Well,’ continued my triend, “that very 
day, now two years ago, 1 rode over there 
myself and the house was empty. Toe 
Sherleighs bad left it, and since that day | 
nave never been abie to let itto anyone, 
Mr Sberleigb, who was quite mad, poor 
teliow, threw bimseel! belore a train, and 
was cut to pieces, and Mrs, Sberieigh 
spread areport thatit was baunted, and 
uow DO one wiil take it or even go near it, 
though itetands high and is ina very 
neaitby position. Two nights ago, ] was 
riding past the road whico leads up to it, 
end through the trees 1 could see jight ip 
one of tue upper rooms,and figures, or 
rather shadows, of a women’s figure, with 
something in ber arms, kept crossing to 
and fro before the window biind. [ deter- 
mined to goin and see whbaton earth |i 
was,and tying my horse just outside ) 
wentin. Inaminuteor twol was ciocse 
underneath the window where the light 
was till visivle, and the shadow atiil mov 
ing and frowlh aborrible regularity. 
As | stood tuere undeci Jed, a feeling with- 
io warned menvotto enter the house, su 
vivid, it was almost a sof volce thai 
whispered in my ear. I beard no noise in- 
side, the Dight air was moaning genily 

brough toe fir trees whiok surrounded the 

nouse On one side and nearly obscured the 
upper partof the window trom view, | 
swoped down and picked upa large stone 
—it was a sbarp-edged flint—and without 
any besitation haried it with all my might 
at the window pane, some eight or ten fee 
rom the ground, The stone went straight 
sod atruck the window on one of tne 
wooden partitions, smashing the whoie 
ramework, glaes and ail, into a thousand 
‘piinters, many of which struck me where 
i stood. Tne result was awifuiand unex- 
pected, Tbe momeat the stone touched 
the glass the lights quite disappeared, and 
1a the Diackness in which 1 was surouded, 
the next minute, | could see hiding bebing 
.be broken corners Of glasea dark face and 
orn for a ebort ipetan!, and then it went 
snd all wae pitch dark sgain, There 1 was 
smong those gloomy pine trees hardiy 
xnowing which way totarn, The face ] 
iad Caught a momentary glimpvre of was 
.be face of Mr. Sherileigh, whom | knew to 
ve dead! My knees trembied. 1 tried to 
groupe my way out of the wood, and stumb- 
.od from tree to tree,ofien striking my head 
«gainet the low branches, Jn vain, With 
sue weird light in tue window as a guide, | 
aad taken but afew minutes to cowe, but 
aow all wae dark and | could not find my 
away back. | felt as if toe dismal tree trunks 
wore living things, whicb seemed to move, 
Suddenly l beard anoiseon my ileft 1 
swpped and listened. Horror! 1 was atill 
close to tbe window, and woat I beard was 
4 orackinog and spilnteripg of bromen glass, 
sa if someone from inside were siowiy 
forcing their way out througo the hoie 
made by my stone! Wasit he? The fr 
sree next me suddenly shook violently, as 
if agitated Dy a powsriul gust Of wind, and 
then io a gleam ol weird light I saw a long 
dark body hanging ball way out of the 
window, with Diack hair streaming down 
she shoulders, It raised one arm and 
slammed down something at wy feet 
whionh fell with a rattie,and then hissed 
out; ‘There's the last rent you'll ever bave 
for this vouse,' 1 stood literaliy stupitied 
with borror, then acold numb sensation 
mame over meand | feli tainting on my 
face, but not antii l bad beard wy horse 
give @ prolonged neigh and thea his foot 
steps dying away inthe distance on the 
bard iwooilaad road. 

“When | recovered cunscicusness it was 


broad daylight. 1 was cold and damp; ail 
night Il bad lein where I bed fell. 1 rove 
and iimped, etif and tired, to the piace | 
where i had tied my borsee tue night be- 


fore, but no horse was there. Aad tue nor- 





rible sound of bie boo's ecobing awsy in the 
distance came beck to me, and I shudder- 
ed as I thought of whatI badeeen. Afier 
aterrible trudge of three hours | reached 
bome, A tremendous search had been 
made for me, of course, but no one dresmt 
of looking for me where I really was. The 
horve bad found bis way howe, and | bave 
never found out what frighsenec him so.” 

My triend’s account was over, 

He lit bis cigar, which bad gone out daor- 
ing the narrative, aoc settling himself com 
fortab!y in bis chair, said: 

“Well, old boy, that’s a case I don’t fee! 
at all inclined to investigate by myselt, but 
iil do it with your aid, You gnow, a 
genuine sceptic is agreat addition in such 
things, #0 we'll get to the botiom of it 
somebow.”’ 

My feelings at that moment were not dif. 
ficultto describe. I disiiked the whoie 
eMair, and wanted hearti.y to get out of it; 
and yet something urged me to go through 
with it and show my /rieud that the house 
was ail right, that imagination did it ail, 
thattbe horse may bave taken fright at 
anything, and that very possibly there 
really was someone in the house ail the 
time, and imagination had done ail the 
reat, 

Such were the somewhat wm! xed thoughts 
in my mind at the time, However, in a 
few moments all was eettied and we bad 
agreed to go the foliowing night, search the 
pouse first, and then eit up all night in the 
room next the drawing-room. 

Toen we both went toour separate bed- 
rooms to think the matter over and geta 
ong sleep, aa we neither expected to get 
any the following night, 

Next morning at breakfast we both talk- 
ed cheerfully about the coming bight and 
vow best to meetite requirements as re- 
garde food. eto, 

Weagreed totake pistols for weapons, 
horses a8 & means of conveyance, and 
avundant food wherewith to fortify our- 
selves against a possibie attack of ghosts. 

The day drewon (towarde itsciose, It 
was very bot and sultry weather, and nota 
breath of air stirred the wurky atmos 
phere, as at 430 P. M. we bestrode our 
porees and made uff in the direction of tre 
“W uite House,’’ 

A long gravel road, lonely in the ex- 
treme, ied us across the wild uncaltivated 
mooriand for six or seven milee,th-n we 
saw acopse of ftirtrees which, my triend 
informed me, were the trees which sheiter- 
ed one side of the house, 

In a few minutes we bad passed througb 
the front garden gate and were among tre 
dark fir trees,aod then as we turned asbarp 
oorner the house burat full upon us, It was 
equare and ugly. 

Great staring windows in regular rows 
met our eyes and conveyed an unpleasant 
pression to the brain—at leam, they did 
to miae. 

From the very moment we had passed 
the front gate tilil lefs the honse nex: 
morning, | jelt a nasty sick sensation creep 
over we, a feeling of nuwbness and torpor 
which s-eumed to make the blood run thick 
anG sluggish in my veins. 

The events of that night have ever re- 
mained epgraven on my brain a8 witb fire, 
and, though they bappened years ago, | 
can see them DOW a8 Vividiy as tien, 

Oaly an eye-witness can possitly des- 
orive them, should be wish to do j istice to 
them, and somy fesble psn siali make 
the atiempt. 

lt was about 6 30 and we had settled our 
horses in @ barn vulside foribe nigut, lhee 
were only two wails to keep tue barn in 
position, and these were simply arow o: 
rotten posta, balf-decayed in pisces, so we 
seoureiy tied the bornes and with &@ gcod 
supply of bay, left them for the nigbt, 

We tben approschea (he door aud, after 
fuwbiing in the lock for some time, Peil- 
bam sacoeeded in Opening it. 

Amokly, wusty cdor pervaded the hall, 
and the Hret thing we did after a thorough 
search, which reveaied nothing, was to 
Open ailtne doorsand windoss ali over 
the house, soas Wwietin wit iittie air 
there was. 

Toen wewent upstairs inio the iittic 
room next the drawing-room, where, ac 
cording to Su.erileigh, strange tuiogs pad 
occurred, 

Ba. the window was in pleces, and hard- 
ly an entire pane of giass was iolt, and we 
were forced to select another room on the 
Same fovor (i. 6 tue second) and look ing 
oUt On tue sage COpse Of pine trees, whee 
branches almost touched the giass, 80 c.0se 
were taey 

it was a very ordinary roon 


; a Gre place, 
no furmiture butar CECLY labie and 


three 

chairs, Ofv Of which was broken. Toe o 
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imagination was the rea 


We soon bad siz candies fixed and burn. 
ing in diff rent parts of the littie room, 
end the biaze of light was atill farther in. 
creased by a roaring fire, on which a kettic 
was singing for tes, and eggs bolling tn a 
saucepen, and at balf.pest seven we were 
in the miidie cf our first tea ine heunted 
house. 

ls waa, indeed, less luxurious than the 
dinners .1 had been used to jately, bu: 
otberwme there was notbing to find feul: 
witb, and a little later the (athings were 
cleared away in a beap in = corner ( where, 
by the by, they areto this dey) and we 
were sitting round an empty tavie, smok- 
ing in #/)enoe. 

The door outiniothe passage was fac: 
shut, but the windows were wide open. 
Tne sua bad sunk out of sight in a beaati- 
fui eaky of wonderfa! coloring. 

Smaii fleecy clouds floating about canght 
the eoft alter giow and looked unearthly as 
eeen through thethick fr branches, Tne 
faintred bueof the western eky looked 
jike the reflection of some huge and dis 
tant conflagration, growing dimmer and 
fainter asthe dark engines of the night 
played upon it, extinguishing the leaping 
fiames and suffusing tue sky witb a red re. 
flected glow. 

Nota breath of air stirred the trees, My 
friend had left the window and was poking 
and arranging the fire, with bis back tarned 
towards me. 1 was manding close to the 
window, iooking at -he fast-fading oolors, 
when it seemed t) methat the window 
eash was moving. | looked closer.; Yeo! | 
was not mistaken. Tne lower halt was 
greduaily sinking; gradually and very 
quietiy it went down, 

At firet I thought the weight had slipped 
and gone wrong, and the window was aiip- 
ping down of ttsown accord; but when I 
saw the bolt pulled across and fastened 
as by an invisible haud, I thought diffsr. 
eatly. 

My firss impulse was to inmedistely 
undo the bolt again and open the window, 
but onirying to move—good heavens! | 
found | hed iost ali power of motion and 
could not moveamuscie of my body. | 
was liieraliy rooted to the ground, Neither 
could I move the muscies of my tongue 
or mouth; 1 could not speak or utter a 
word, 

Pelibam was still doing something to the 
tire, and I could Lear him muttering to 
uiuself, though 1 could not distinguish 
any words. Saddenly, then, I felt the 
powrr of motion returning to me; my 
mauscies were relaxing, and turning, though 
not without a considerable ¢flort, | walked 
to the fire-place. 

Pviibam, then, for the first time noticed 
that the window was sbul, and be made a 
remark about the closeness of the nigtt, 
asking me why I bad ciosed it, 

‘“Hallos,’”’ Le went on, before 1 had time 
to answer, “bythe gods above! what is 
happening to that window? Look—wby it’s 
moving!’’ 

Iturned. The window was slowly being 
opened again. 

Yes, sure enough it was, Slowly end 
steadily it moved or was pashed up, 

We coula but believe oar eyes; in nalf a 
minute the window was wide open sgain. 
i turned and looked at Pelibaw and be 
looked at mw, and in the cead silence we 
stared atone another, neither knowlvg 
what to eay or wishing to break the silence. 
But at length my iriend spoke, 

“| wish 1 werea sceptic, oid man, like 
you are; sceptics are always safer in a piace 
like ttis,’’ 

*Yes,’’ ] said, as cheerfully asl could, 
+4] feel safe enough, and what's more, | aw 
convinced that the window was opened by 
homan agency from the outside.” 

P;Ubem smiied,Le knew as weil as! 
that no huwan fingers could have fasiened 
tne bolt from outside, 

‘““Well,”’ be said briskly, ‘perhaps y a 
are right; come, les us go examine (Le 
window.”’ 

We rose and spproached it, and my 
friend put his head and shoulders out 1n‘0 
the air. 

it was very dark, and a strange oppres: 
sive sti:iness reigned outside, only bruken 
by the gentic moaning sound of tne night 
wind asitrustied through the trees aod 
swept their brancnes like the strings of & 
lyre, 

liollowed my triend’s example, and W- 
gether we peered out into tbe night. §0on 
my eyes rested onthe ground below «8, 
and at the base of one of the nearer pines | 
thought | couid distinguish a b.ack fora, 
clingiog, as it seemed, to the tree. 

I pointed it outto Peilbam, who tailed 
to see anything, Or at least ssid so; anyLo®, 

l was gied 10 believe that my excited 
cause. 

We were atil leaning out of the wind 
in ailence, when several of the trees, 63p® 
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cially the one where I imagined I bad seen 
the shape, were most viciently agitated, as 
thougb by s mighty wind; but we felt not 
the slightest breath on our faces, 

At the eame instant we beard a subdued 
shuffling sound in the room bebind us, 
whicb seemed to come trom the direction 
of the chimney. 

But neither of us referred to it as we 
slowly welked by tothe fireand took up 
our pleces on either side on the two chairs, 
which were at the best very rickety. 

“It jan’t wise to leave the window 
open,” sald my friend, suddenly, “ior if 
there really is anyone outside, they can 
see ailand everything we do; while we, 
for our part, can see nothing of what goes 
on outside,”’ 

I agreed, and walked up tothe window, 
sbatting it with a bang and firmly drawing 
the bolt. 

“I've brought a book,” he went on, 
‘which I thought we might read oat sloud 
inturn to relieve the dulness and the 
silence.”’ 

He stopped speaking and looked at me, 
and a:the game moment I raised my eyes 
to his face, 

To my intense horror and surprise | 
noticed forthe firsttime along smear of 
blood, wet and crimson, across his fore- 
head, 

My horror wasso great that for some 
seconds I could not find my tongue, and 
sat stupidly staring at him. At last I gasp- 
ed out: 

‘My dear fellow, what has happened to 
you, bave you cut yourseif?’’ 

‘Where? what do you mean?” he re 
plied looking roucd him with surprise, 

For answer I took out my handkerchief, 
and wiping his brow, showed him the red 
stains, 

Bat as I stood thereshowing bim tbis 
proof and as he was expressing his utter 
astonishment, I distinctly saw something 
that for the moment made the blood rush 
from the extremities and crowd into my 
bead, 

8 .mething seemed to tighten round my 
Leart. J] saw a large, gleaming knife and 
hand disappear in the air in the direction 
of tbe window. It was too much; my 
nerves failed me, and 1 dropped fainting 
to the fluor. 

” oa a * * 

When I came to myself I was iying 
where I feli by the fire piace. Pellbam was 
sitting beside me, 

“I thought you were dead,” he said, 
“you have been unconscious for over an 
boar.”’ 

He said this in such a queer manner and 
laughed eo fiendishly that 1 wondered what 
bad bappened to biw during the interval. 
Had he seen something awiul and gone 
mad? 

Toere wasa strangs light in his dark 
eyes aod a leer on bie lip, 

Jost then bhetook wep bis book quite 
naturally and began to reud aloud, quite 
sensibly too, and soon I began to think, as 
1 sipped my brandy out of our flask, that 1 
must bave bad a fright'ai dream. 

But there at my feet lay the blood-stain- 
ed handkerchief, and I couid not get over 
that. I glanced ut bis face; the smear had 
diseppeared, a.d no scratoh or wound was 
Visibie, 

Pelibam had not been reading long, per 
bhapesome fiveorten minutes, when we 
beard astrange noise among the trees, 
just audible avove the death-like stillness 
of theautumn night, 

lt was a contused voice like the low 
whispering of several persons, and asl 
listened, still weak from the last shock, 
the blood stsod still in my veins, Peilbam 
went on reading as ueual. 

Tois strock meas very curious, for be 
must have heard the noise plainiy; but 1 
said nothing, aod glanoing at bim I saw 
the same light in his eyes and ‘he evi! leer 
on bis mouth, looking ugly in the flicker- 
ing glare of the candies and firelight. 

Suddenly we beard a tremendous noise 
outside, altogetner drowning the first. The 
horses had broken ioose and were tearing 
wildly past the house. Longana wild 
neighs rangout and died away, and we 
koew our horses were gone, 

Pellham was still reading, and as I 
looked athimasuddeu and most borrid 
thought flashed througb my brain. It was 
this: 

Had he anything to do witb this? Was it 
possible? 

Before I had time to answer my qaestion 
Pelibam threw down his book and made 
lor tbe door, locked it, drew the key out, 
and opening the window threw it far away 
among the trees, 

Itnen recognized the awful ‘act that 1 
was sione with a madman. I glanced at my 
watch, it wasa quarter toone, instead of 

one hour I must have been unconscious 





two at least, This was terrible in the ex- 
treme, 

He was a man Of tar more powertal phy- 
sique than J. What was tobe done? Peil-. 
bem strode grinnimg up tothe fire, went 
down on both knees and commenced 
blowing between the bare with all his 
might. 

leaw my chsnes, and quictiy walking to 
the window, withouts word I climbed oat, 
and letting mysei! as far down as my erme 
would allow I then let go and dropped. It 
waesadistance of fouror five feet, but in 
the darkness I tumbled forward on my 
face, 

As I rose, uninjured, If distinctly hean! 
tne sound of running feet close to me, but 
in my bewliderment I could not make out 
clearly in which direction they were go- 
ing; they only lasted a moment or two, 

Bat what a terrific sight met my gage as 
I turned the corner of the bouse, and saw 
volumes of smoke pouring steadily out of 
the windows and roof of the beck portion 
of the house, Now and again a iong flame, 
toa, shot up to heaven. 

* Good God!’ I exciaimed, “the house is 
on fire.” 

No wonder the horses had taken flight, 
Bat my poor friend, what could I do for 
him? The window was too bigh for me to 
climb in again, and the doors were 
locked, 

in a few minutes the flames would 
spread to this side of the house and the 
poor fellow woul. be burnt to death unless 
he had sense enough left to jamp out of the 
window, 

I burried back tothe spot where I bad 
let myself down from the window, just in 
time to see the last scene of the most gbast- 
ly experience [ have ever witmessed. Pe!!- 
bam was standing at the window. in his 
hand was a red-hot poker, and it was point- 
ed at hie throat, but the strain was too great 
for wy nervous aysiem and witha violent 
start “‘l woke up!’ 

+ e ~ o e ~ 

After our heavy tea we had both fallen 
as.cep, just as we were in our chaira, Pell- 
bam was atill snoring Opposite me, and the 
lignt was stealing in through the window, 
1t was morniog, about balf-past six. 

All tbe candies hed burnt themselves 
out, and it wasa@ wonder they had not set 
fire to the dry wood near them. 

Twenty minutes later we bad re-iit the 
fire and were discassing the remnant oi 
eggs and coffee, 

Half an hour later we were riding home 
inthe bright, crisp, morning air, and an 
hour and a half later we were inthe mid- 
die of a seound ani far superior break fast, 
daring which I did not tell my dream, put 
during which we did agree that it nad been 
the duliest and most uncomfortable night 
we had ever spent away from home, 
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JAPAN ENE GIRLS. 





URING THE LAST fifteen years such 
enormous and at the sawetime such 
rapid advance bas been made in tne 

aiate Of civilisation ip Japan, and still con- 
tinues tobe made, thateven as we write 
many of the habits and customs mentioued 
in this paper are dying out, to be re piaced 
by Ruropean fesbions and Uses, 

in the year 1873 some very importent re- 
forms were iutroduced by the Mixado, 
neveral of which grestly atlected the 
daughters of *the land of the rming son,”’ 
asthe Japanese pootioaily name their bean- 
tifal isiands, 

O.ue reform was an imperial decree giving 
permission to Japanese wives and daagt- 
ters to travel to foreign countries, 

Another decree was issued altering tolleta 
and oo:ffures, recommeding all who could 
affturd it to adopt European costumes, and 
ordering the ladies to dress their nair them 
seives, and dispense with the se: vices of 
female hairdressers, 

Tois iastedict must bave caused some 
heart burnings among the gentie daugbters 
of Japan, for their fasnion of dressing tueir 
hair, which is geoerally very long, dark, 
and luxuriant, is very elobrate. 

It is rais d very bigh in front and spread 
out in bows, nut anlike toe way whioh we 
dressed our bair in the days of powder and 
patones; long stiff loops droop Oa the nape 
of the neck; they then run long pins or 
arrows of goid, silver, or tortoiseshell 
through it, using a great deal of pomade to 
stiffen and xeep the pufis of hair well 
spreed oat, 

On festivals they wear flowers and rib- 
bons in addition to these ornamental 
pina. 

In thissame year the European calendar 
was introduced instead of the Japanese 
one, though the date of the year is stil! 
reckoned from 





the accession of the first | 
Mikado, so that a Japanese girl, writing a ' 


letter on the letof May. a. D, 1885, wouid 
date it the lst of May, 2345, 

Another peonilarity of ber letter would 
dé, that instesd of writing in hor's nial 
lines from left to right as we do, she would 
write in perpendicular lines, of irregular 
cbaracters, many of which represent entire 
words, 


All her books are printed on this same 
system. 

Her watch would, like ours, be divided 
into twelve portions, but each purtion 
would represent two hours instead of one, 
and the bourse are not pumbered, but each 
is represented by the sign of some anima); 
the rat, ox, tiger, bare, dragon, saske, 
horee, ram, ape, cock, hog, and the fox are 
the twelve Japanese hours, 

The names of Japanese girls are very 
fanciful and sometimes realiy poetical; for 
instance, Wave of the Sea, UCarysantoe- 
mum, Twiiight, Suow, Watefali, Littie 
Battie: fiy, though inconvenientiy long, are 
not unn.eening. 

As soon as a Japanese baby girl or boy is 
born its head is shaved, and the hair is Lot 
aliowed to grow atail until it is three 
years old, and then only in tnree patches. 
if the parents are rich a little daughter is 
by no means a welcome addition to the 
family, and very often they will adopt an 
beir to inherit thelr property; for adoption 
ia very common in Japan, and heiresees in 
cousequence very rare; but the position of 
women—always much betterthan that of 
their Ubinese aiste:a—ia daily improving, 
eo that this unjust custom will probably 
soon die a natural death. 

Women are now allowed to appear un- 
velled in the mreets, though if married 
they may not epeak to wen exoceptin the 
presenve of their husbands. 

Bat among the higher classes, especielly 
at Court, the Japanese women and giris 
have always been treated with proper re- 
pect and courtesy; and out of a bundred 
and twenty-four sovereigns, eight Lave 
been 6m presses, 

Although many Japaneses girls of the 
higher classes now adopt the European 
syle of dress, the national ovstume les.) 
ve:yoommon, The dress itseif consists of 
along, loose kind of dressiug-gowu, oon- 
finea at the waiet by ea wide Gash, calied an 
“oiel,’’ with broad ends, whien bang down 
benind; the sieeves are very wide, and 
sewed op inside to make poockeis. 

These germents may be made of cotton, 
slik, or more costiy material, such as rich 
brocade, according Ww the rank of the 
wearer, 

They are sometimes wadded, and the 
girls wear five or ix ata time, one on wp 
of the other; sometimes they will wear as 
many as twenty, from vanity, when they 
look iike a moving bale of siik and brocad- 
ed goods, in paying a visit, if they feel 
very warm tney take (ff one or twool 
tacir dresses. 

Stockings are only worn while travelling 
and are made withs piace ior tLe gros 
toe. Their shoesare more like clogs, snd 
a:@ littie more than 80168 Of stiaw, Wo.d, Or 
leather with two siraps; one acrors the in 
step, and the other atiacued to it, goes 
between the great 106, and is /astened iv 
the sole, 

Outer bigh wooden elogsare worn for 
waiking, pertioulariy among the lower 
Classes, Dut are removed Girectly the weer- 
er enters the house, a point of etiquette un 
which the Japanese are very strict, sod our 
fashion of entering hotels, bulidiogs, avd 
houses in our ouldvor boots aunoys tuem 
exceedingly. 

Their pocket handkerchiefs aro of paper; 
they carry a littie packet of them in thel: 
sleeve pockets, and thiow them away after 
using them, 

Tueir umbreliasare not atall like the 
paper ones sold as Japanese parasols, They 
are made of oiled paper, very large and 
very heavy, and generally have the 
owner's name printed on the inside in 
Obinese characters, A good one coats about 
a franc or thirty een; they are used indie 
crimipately as sunshades or umbrellas. 

Japanese giris are often pretty, but they 
distigure thenweives terribly by pelnoting 
their faces, anart in which they utterly 
fail, for they use coarse paints, and put tue 
ooiors ou very inartistically; they cover 
their faces with a dead white, rouge their 
cheexs, and color thelr lips a briliiant red 
or violet. 

When they marry they shave off their 
eyebrows, and blacken their teeth, but as 
tne Empress bes wisely discarded this 
hideous custom it will probably soon die 
out. 

It originated in the jealousy of the hus 
bands in the upper classes; whee the cus- 
tom still prevails, the giria biecken (be!r 
teeth before the marriage ceremony, and 
shave off their eyevrows 
after 


imp mu@d 1aLé. y 


Scientific and Useful, 


Dar Watis.—To test the dryness of 
wails, lay a very thin slip of gelatine 
against the object. if this ie not thoroughly 
air dry, the gelatine becomes curved, with 
ite convexity towarde the object, 

Savery Exve.or as.—Some esfety on- 
velopes are tinted in such a manner as to 
turn Diack, blue, and red, if an attempt is 
made to open them by wetting or by ex- 
posure to steam, while moist air or fog 
does not affect them. 

For THs HovssHotp,—To polish Ger- 
man silver by band, use a mixture of one 
part oltve-ol!l, one of aqua ammonia, two 
of rotten-stone, and one of water ae a thick 
paste, Picture-frame-meker’s putty is 
made of whiting, glue, and water, worked 
very stiff. The mould is oiled, If you 
wish it to dry slowly, put a few drops of 
giyoerine in the back of patty. 

Roastep Corrsr,—W hat a glorious dis. 
Infectant roasted coffee (or still better 
roasting) would be considered if it only 
smelt badly, instead of filling the room, 
the house, and best of all, your nose, with 
the cl#anest and most delicious of all the 
aromas of the earth! During the war it was 
used a8 a disinfectant in meny of the 
hospitals, and with great success, 

Oaston O1n,.—The best way of taking 
castur ail is to thoroughly mix the dose 
with about four times as much not wilk— 
this ts most «flectuaily scoomplished by 
shaking the two together jn a bottle which 
they do not more than balf fill. Woven 
taken a8 above directed, the activity of the 
oll appears to be Increased, and, being ren- 
dered very limpid by the bot milk, its 
oily nature is not perceived, Obildren 
take it very readily in this form, In whicn, 
Indeed, it is scarcely distinguishable from 
rich mil«, . 

A Dinner CLoos.—A pew dinner clock 
which talks bas been invented, Instead of 
atrikivg the bour it speake it. At dinner 
time a voloe issues from the clook which 
ssys ‘ Dinner time; aleo ‘ne o'clock,” 
“Twoociock,” &, as the case may be. 
Another device which the inventor is per- 
fecting in connection with the clock je that 
of a female face which he pus poses to set 
in the face of the clock, The lips of this 
figure will move at the bour, the bead will 
bow, apd the fictitious lady will may, 
‘Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is bed-time,’’ 


—— 


F arm and Barden, 


Pomacs —lt is the testimony off tnuse 
who have given it a thorough trial that 
pomace is of enough value as a feed for 
cows, borees or hogs to pay a good profit 
for the labor in taklug care vf it, 

GRIN DING GRaln.—It is often profitable 
to grind grain tor toe pigs where a farmer 
bas euolllof bisown apd oan do it at odd 
times, Butto baul it to mii) aod back and 
pey toll takes most of the profit out, 

Tux Stasies.—The stabies should not 
only be welic.eaned and purified by plenty 
of fresh litter and plaster, which neutralizes 
the odor of a stabie, but aleo by ample ven- 
tilation with abundant space for each cow. 








GreEN HOUSsES.—In glazing greenhouses 
do not lap the glass over one-eighth of en 
inch. Many burns and scalds on palm 
leaves, etc., come from drops of water 
forming ‘“‘lenses’’ In wide japs, and are 
often iald to some otber cause, 


CoLiizs,—Oollie dogs will not drive 
sheep orcattie until trained todos, When 
such dogs are to be used they should be 
placed in the hands of a trainer and made 
to work with dogs that bave been taoght 
to not only drive the stock but to obey 
promptly. 

FoppgerR amp Hay.—Clean fodder and 
clean Lay, witb the grain free from musty 
odor, will promote the appetite of the cow, 
and thereby increase the yleid of milk. 
Ergotized grain, wet and muddy fodder 
and moldy hay are soinetimos the cause of 
a refusal of food by stock, 


FATIKBNING Gaxse,—When fattening 
geese give a mixture of corn and wheat. 
They should also have a cooked mess twice 
a day, consisting of potatoes, turnips, 
chopped clover, cabbage and ontons, as 
green food is essential. Add a small quan- 
tity of salt, and do not overlook the water, 


To Ctsas Feathers. — To clean 
feathers, saturate a plece of ootton-woo! 
with benzene, and with it wipe the feather 
down the right way; then, when wei! 
daw ped, cover it with plaster of Peris, Let 
it remain for three bours, (hen shake ct 
eaeter and ouri tne 


feather wilh a 
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Address ali letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PONT, 
Philiadeiphia, Pa. 
Publication office, 7 Sansom bt, 
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Tue Post will send as a premium to 
every person who sends us §2 00 for one 
year’s subscription in advance, either the 
magnificent picture of “OCurgist Berore 
PiILats,"’ which we have deacrived in for- 
mer lasues, or the two splendid cow paniou 
photo gravures “In Love" and “Tus 
PRACEMAKER.”’ They sre printed on 
heavy-toned paper, and are inaize 12x 16 
inches each. The subject of the first namea 
“In Love” representa a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandinotners, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man- 
sion. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, is paying her 
most courteous attention. Kverything in 
the work is fall of life and beauty, In the 
second picture, ‘The Peacemaker,” the 
couple have plainiy bad aquarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently giad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who bas just 
come upon the soene, and wishes to have 
them “make it up,’’ Each picture tells ite 
Own story completely, and each is the se- 
quei and compiement of the other. Pret- 
tier works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parlor or sitting- 
rooin, never caine from the hands of an ar- 
time. 

Remember we send either “Christ Before 
Pilate,”’ or the Two Splendid Companion 
Photo-gravures “In Love” and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postage paid to each subscriber 
who sends us $2 00 for THs Post one year. 








The Young Men of To-day. 

Every generation changes. It has been 
said of an innovator, that for the firat ten 
years he is considered a fool, the second a 
promising man, and the third a hero. Bo 
men's opiuions change aad vary. 

You may ca)! ita science when you can 
with certainty know what is coming from 
what has past. When we know thatata 
certain time next year, or in filty years, or 
in a hundred years, there will bean eclipse, 
and are absolutely beginning to calculate 
the return of storms and to foretell the 
weather with some certainty, then astron- 
omy and meteorology may be called scien- 
ces; but history puzsics us, and the changes 
that come over peoples, 

A famous writer says, ‘‘The temper of 
each generation is a continual surprise. 
The Fates delight to contradict our most 
confident expectations."" What next, and 
next? ‘The most reasonable anticipations 
fail us; antecedents the most apposite mis- 
lead us, because the conditions of human 
problems never repeat themseles. What 
opinions, what convictions the infant of to- 
Gay will find prevailing on the earth if he 
and it live out together to the middle of 
another century, only a very bold man 
would undertake to copjecture.’’ 

Oertainly we are not bold enough to con- 
jecture. We cannot say whether we shal! 
find faith or not. We seem now turning 
towards unmith; yet there are signs that 
the present great stirrings up of creeds 


will, like most of its preceding movements, 
only result in a stronger faith. The times 
succeecing infidel times have always been 
fullest of it. Whether they will be so now 





again it is impossible to say. 

Should days come,—uncomiortable and 
discomforting days, when there wil] be 20 
law, no conscience, no God, and only ex 
pediency and self-interest shall sit crowned, 
ruling over mortals as selfish as they may 
be scientific, —we at least shall not be alive 
to see them. But should they bappesa, or 
stould the often foretold and much misun- 
derstood millennium arrive, of one thing 
we are certain, that the present race of 
boys and young men differ very much 
trom the boys and young men of thirty or 
forty or fifty years gone. 

And consistently with the world’s change 
in that time, we find our young men more 
rough and manly than then, with less solt, 
generous, and universal fecling; for we 
hold it that unless a man has much oO! the 
mother in him, he is but imperfect. The 
grand, generous, and charitable may be 
sustained by the man’s part, but they have 
their birth in the women’s portion of as. 
As, therefore, our young fellows have be- 
come neater, but less finniking, manlier 
and rougher in their dress, bolder in their 
bearing, more upright, thruugh drilling 
and other matters, they have become much 
less observant towards women sad weak 
persons. 

They are more tolerant, because they 
have Jess earnest faith, but they are much 
less charitable. 

They unite greater shrewdness with more 
vain lavishness of money; but yet they 
love money more, and venerste its effects 
more. Money has in fact relatively moro 
power than it had. It buys better art and 
more comtort, and our young fellows know 
it very well. 

With regard to relations—especially fe- 
male relations—our young men seem to 
have become rougher and ruder; and, if 
we are to believe report, woman, with her 
costly and somewhat unmanageable dress, 
her trinkets, her prettinesses, and her ‘‘lit- 
tle ways,’’ is degenerating into a ‘‘bore.” 
Young men now prefer men’s society, that 
ia, the society of young men Ww that of 
ladies, and pipes and billiards to conversa- 
tion which ‘‘bores.’’ 

On the other hand, they are quick 
enough to perceive that woman is to them 
not wholly what she was to their fathers 
and grandfathers; that the world is getting 
harder to live in, and that woman daily 
enters into competition with men, and that 
some women despise man, and vainly talk 
about equalling, if not surpassiog him. 

The young man of to day has a shrewd 
suspicion that much of this is nonsense, 
and that the rest of it does not improve the 
women tn their capacity of wives. Nor 
does he absolutely object that a woman 
should work for him any more than an 
Indian chief objects to be served by his 
squaw. 

It will go hard with the young ladies in 
the future if by any means our young men 
should add the indifference of a Choctaw 
Indian to the supreme selfishness taught by 
modern civilisation. 

UVelerence for age, continuance in service, 
patience and endurance, seem wo to be 
dying out. Weare becoming more hasty, 
impetuous, shifting and headlong. We do 
not now refer to abstract principles. ‘‘The 
age of chivairy,’’ said Burke ‘‘is gone.’’ 

Altogether perhaps a wondrous bat a 
hard and puszling future is before our 
young men; butas they are reticent, re- 
liant and selfish, they appear to be fitted to 
solve the problem, and to give way to a 
better and a nobler generation. 





Tux benevolence is not merely guided, 
but enlarged and invigorated, by true wis 
dom. It derives from practice that activity 
and that consistency, the want of which 
we are Often compelled to deplore in the 
conduct and even tempers of philosophers, 
who have employed the greatest talents in 
the investigation of moral theories. It 
veaches men to sympathise with the sor- 
rows and joys of their fellow creatures, 
and impels them to alleviate the one, and 
to perpetuate or heighten the other. 

Iv we had nut within ourselves the prin 
ciple of bliss, we could not become biest. 
The grain of heaven lies in the breast, as 
the germ of the blossom lies in the shut 
seed. 


Lut your houses be swept every day, | 


and your wind 


fresh air, and 


ws opened to admit the 


your rooms washed évery 





| beautiiul 


‘ 


week. Let your beds and blankets be 
spread out in the open air, occasionally, in 
fine dry weather. Let your beds be turned 
down and exposed to the fresh air for an 
hour or two every morning belore they are 
made, Sleep will ve more beneficial as this 


rule is practiced. 


ALL the lessons we rightly learn in the 
school of Divine wisdom are through suf 
fering and self denial. Temptation and 
provocation may be considered as calls 
upon us to rehearse them; when It is with 
us as with children in spelling, those who 
err give place to those who are more cor- 
rect; and this is the rule of precedence 
whereby all improper competition for high 
places ws avoided. 


Cuarms which like flowers lieon the 
suriace and always glitter, easily produce 
vanity; hence women, wits, players, so! 
diers sre vain, owirg to their presence, 
figure and dress. On the contrary, otner 
excellencies, which lie down like gold 
and are discovered with difticulty—strengtb, 
profoundness of intellect, morality—leave 
their poseessors modest and proud. 

‘‘Ngvgr arose withouta thorn’ is an 
axiom possessing much truth. It follows 
then that the thorns were created for the 
purpose of protecting the treasures of the 
bush. So do we often find in human lite 
that beauties of the heart and mind are 
preserved by the thorns of unshapely 
bodies, unbeautiful faces, or lack of wealth. 


it is an old saying, that charity begins at 
home; bat this is no reason it should not 
go abroad. A man should live with the 
wirld as a citizen of the world, He may 
have a preference for the particular quarter 
or square or even alley in which he lives, 
but he should have a generous feeling for 
the welfare ot the whole. 


Taxgnre are tew that are not aware at one 
time of their lite or another that they know 
a better way of living, of doing. Good 
ness consists in living thus better, in doing 
thus better. What is needed then is aichoo! 
for learning not so much what is to be 
done, as to do what we know ought to be 
done, 

Joy is one of the greatest panaceas of 
life. No joy is more healthful or betier 
calculated to prolong life than that which 
is to be found in domestic happiness, in 
the company of good and cheeriul men, 
and in contemplating with delight the 
beauties of Nature. 

Tug more we live out of the world, the 
more little courtesies, such as are in the 
crowd unheeded, are magnified into favors; 
true, that the same process of exaggeration 
occurs in respect to petty affronts or incon 
siderate slights. The heart never attains 
the independence of the mind. 


In forming a judgment, lay your hearts 
void of foretaken opinions; else, whatever 
is done or said will be measured by a wrong 
rule, like them who have the jaundice, to 
whom everything appeareth yellow. 


Taeex is in all of us an impediment to 
periect happiness; namely, weariness o! 
the things which we possess, and a desire 
for the things which we have not. 

‘“*Wuun [am making upa plan of con- 
sequence,’’ says Bolingbroke, ‘I always 
like to consult a sensible woman.”’ Boling- 
broke was a great man! 

PuaTo, being told that some enemies had 
spoken ill of him, said: ‘‘It matters not; I 
will endeavor so to live that no one shal] 
believe them.’’ 


Harp speech between those who have 
loved is hideous in the memory, like the 
sight of greatness and beauty sunk into vice 
and rags. 

TRuts has nothing to fear from error; 
constant frictioa does but improve its pol- 
sh, even as it removes the rust trom stee] 


Evexy man feels instinctively that al! th 
sentiments in the 
leas than a single 


Wworid weict 
gn 


lovely action 











The World’s Happenings. 





It is considered an insult in Brasil to re- 


turn borrowed money. 


A sign on | remont street, Boston, reaas: 
**Freah Eggs, 2% cents," ‘‘Btriclly Fresh Kegs, 2 
cents.’’ 


A daring thief entered a yard in New 
Brunswick, N. J, the other night, and stole a hive 
of bees. 


There are now 200 women studying med. 
icine in the various aniversities and medical col- 
leges of lodia, 


The Speaker of the English House of 
Commons furnishes customers with milk, cream, 
eggs aod poultry. 

‘*‘Motorneer’’ ta the name that the elec. 
tricians favor for the man who is driver or engineer 
of the electric cars. 


The Brooklyn Bridge is, perhaps, the 
only suspension bridge in the world over which 
horses are allowed to trot, 


In Maine, sprece gum now brings to the 
men who gather it from §150 to $180 a barrel, accord- 
ing to quality. A barrel weighs about 170 pounds, 


*‘Postable’’ is a word lately devised in 
England to denote any airy trifle weighing less than 
four pounds, and thereby capable of being sent by 
post. 

The Shah of Persia is having a geo- 
graphical globe made upon which the different coun- 
tries of the world will be represented by precious 
stones, 


Among the gifts of the Sultan to the 
Emperor William and wife were a sword valued at 
975, 000, and a collar of pearis and diamonds, worth 
$125 000, 


Advertisement in a recent issue of the 
New London (Conn.) Telegraph: ‘‘Wanted—Dog to 
eat raw meat. Will buy or bire. W. A. H, H, 
station.’’ 


The Supreme Oourt of Oalifornia has 
just decided that colored chlidren cannot be excla- 
ded, because of their color, from the public schools 
of that State, 


A shower of fish is recorded in a Cali- 
fornia exchange as having faiien near Bianco, in 
Monterey county, recently. ‘‘The fish belong toa 
species altogether unknown tbere,’’ 


Achille Fould, whose Salon pictures have 
been sold in this country, is a young Parisian wo- 
man, who signs & man’s name to her pictures in or- 
der, she says, to get a better price for them. 


A man near Griffia, Ga , hat juss fuisned 
a coffin for himself. He has no notiun of dying in 
the near future, but built the coffia to make sure that 
bis favorite wood (pine) should enter inte its con- 
struction, 


A ‘ion’ that had created a sensa'ion 
amone farmers around Nevada City, Nev., by 
breaking into their homes, was traced oy hunters to 
an old unoccupied cabin, and found to be a large 
Newfoundiand dog. 


George Maunews, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
iscertainly a remarkable man. After having his 
rightarm amputated an the result of an accident, he 
placed the severed arm in a valise, and, unatiended, 
went 10 miles to his home, 


The semalicet sa aried men in Guverpn- 
ment employ are Post Office Inspectors Comstock, of 
New York; McAfee, of 8t. Louis, and Benneit, of 
San Francisco. They are on the pay-roil at the Post 
Ullice Department tor §1 a year. 


At Eset Ci ff, Cal, during the floda 
little child gathered a email pile of wood and, for 
fear some one might take it, went homeand gota 
piece of paper and wrote on it; ‘This wood was got 
by me for grandma; please don't steal it,’’ 


Chie! Justice Corliss, of North Dakota, 
who enjoys the unique distinction of being the 
youngest chief jastice on record, is a hroad-shoul- 
dered man of angular build and tawny complexion, 
with a wiep of dense Diack bair and asalary of #4 000 
a year, He is3i years oid. 


Saowtlakes the sigs of tho buman band 
fell over a small area in Carson City, Nev., during 
the recent very cold spell. They didn’t, however, 
ceme from the beavens, but from a factory's steam 
pipe, whence they emerged in the shape of steam, 
belng converied into snow by contact with the cold 
alr, 


A more disgusted burglar would be hard 
to find than one now under arrest in Cincinnati. He 
remained snugly curied up under a bed for hours, 
walting for the folks to retire, and his wish was about 
being graiified when he felt a desire tosnecze. He 
muffied his mouth, but the sneezing was heard, and 
he was pulled out and handed over to the police. 


Toere is probab y no paper in the coun 
try that can boast of such old and continuous sub- 
scribersas THE Post. Our oldest friends, however, 
are cradually dropping away. We now regret to 
hear that Mr. Jacob H. Salkeld, who has been a sub- 
ecriber from the beginning of the publication of THE 
PosT, diedin Boston January 23d, 1890, in the 83d 
year of his age. 


A tarmer near Western, Neb , received a 
surprice the other day. After bis favorite cow had 
died, ashe supposed, he hitched up bis team and 
carried the carcass tothe bone-yard, The surprise 
and tableau Wok place when, oa retarning to the 
scene with a buicher knife to remove ber hide, he 
was met by the faithful animal siowly making her 
way back home, 


Maltilated bank notes to the value of 
half a million dollars are frequently destroyed in one 
day at the Treasury Department in Washington. 
They are thrown into a large bopper and ground toa 
pulp, which ie afterward sold by contract to a paper 
manufacturer, sothat the dainty sheet of paper on 
which a lady writes her invitations may represent 
what was formerly a hundred thousand dollars. 


The meanest man in New Hampebire 
has been disc vered near Dover. When his mother- 
in-law died at his home be notified the town autbort- 
ties to pay the burial expenses, although he is @ weli- 

farmer 


She was the widow of a war veterar 

er, ana e Grand Army of the Republic pa 

© costs }¢ son-in-law sent in a bill chars 
mg for the hospitalities his wife had extended & 


d others who attended the fanerai, 
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NO BLISS WITHOUT ALLOY. 





BYG.A Ff. 





Oh, breathes that wretch on earth below, 
So pale and woe-begone, 

That poor neglected child of woe, 
Forsaken and alone, 

Whose ceaseless pangs know no relief, 
Oppress’d by cruel fate, 

W hose sorrows deep, and swelling grief, 
No joys alleviate ? 


And ob! as rare, or rarer still, 
That course of perfect joy, 
That tastes the good anmix’d with itl, 
The biiss without alloy; 
Alas! alas! the search is vain, 
For yet shall Wisdom 6nd, 
That, in the cap of life, we drain 
The good and til combined, 


In Search of a Wife. 


BY MBS, LOVETT OAMFRON, 











\OLONEL FRANCOIS BIROG had made 

+ up bis mind that the time bed arrived 

when it was desirable that he should 
take unto himeelfa wife, 

He was turned fifty years of age, bad left 
the service, had travelled round the worid 
and bad amused bimeelf in every capital of 
Europe, There was clearly nothing Jeft for 
him to do, but to marry, 

His decision to do so was furthermore 
strengthened and confirmed, by the tact 
that upon the sudden death of a distant 
cousin, be had come unexpectedly into 
possession of the nice little property of 
Manor Oaks, in the county of Meadow- 
shire. 

Manor Oakes, a modern house built upon 
the site of an old one, was a square sub- 
stantial mansion, standing in a well-wooded 
though not very extensive park, It was 
comfortably farnished within,and possessed 
excellent stables and pretty and well- 
stocked gardens, If it bad not been situ- 
ated in the dullest p:rish in all England, it 
would have been a delightful piace; but 
unluckily there was what ia calied ‘no 
neighborhood” in the vicinity of Manor 
Oaks, and the village society of Oakshot 
was but little calculated to suit the taste of 
a nan of the world such as Oolonel Birch. 

Nevertheless, such society as there was, 
was thrown intoa fever of excitement by 
the advent of the still handsome ,and dis- 
ting uished-looking colonel, and many were 
the flutterings of feminine hearts when it 
was known that the interesting stranger 
bad actually arrived, bag and baggage, 
borsea and servants, at Manor Oaks. 

By a singular fatality, the littie commu- 
nity of Oaksbot consisted almost entirely of 
ladies, Sach men as there were—the vicar, 
the curate and the doctor—were married, 
or else, like Mr, Ransome at the Hall, they 
were, as Misa Grace Perain put it, ‘too old 
to count,” There was nota marriageable 
man to be found within ten miles of Gun- 
shot Church, 

lt may be imagined, therefore, what 
tremors of exciting hopes were aroused 
within each gentie bosom at the arrival 
within this veritable devecot of our 
bachelor colonel, whose delightful reputa- 
tion of being on the look out for a wile bad 
already preceded him into the county 
where be was as yet a stranger. 

If only he could have married them all, 
with what joy would not the ladies of Oak- 
shot bave constituted the meelves into an 
absolute harem for bis benefit! Sut the 
Stern laws of this benigbted Christian 
country being against so comfortable a 
settlement of conflicting claims, it only re- 
mained to each aspirant to look well to the 
points of her armor ere entering the lists, 
where all were tostrive, and only one to 
bear ofthe prizs. 

It was exceedingly appreciated ,by the 
ladies of his flock, that the vicar should 
have immediately come to the front on their 
behalf by inviting them all to meet the new 
proprietor of Manor Oaks at the Vicarage 
very goon after his arrival. 

The vicar’s eldest daughter being only 
ten years old, he could have no interested 
mOtives—no motives at any rate of matri- 
moniai interest, in thus putting himself 
forward early in the day, and the ladies of 
his congregation were duly sensible of, and 
grateful for his proptitade. 

‘Let him see us all,” said Miss Letitia 
Perkins to her sister Grace, as she pinned 
ber real India shawl abouther best black 
Satin evening gown, and settled her 
mother’s pear! snd diamond brooch se- 
curély in the velvet ribbon round her 
throat. “Let him see us all first—all to 
gether, so thatthere may be no prejudice 
Or favor in the matter, and it will go bard 
on us if he is not able to suit himself with a 
wife without going further afield than hir 

Wo parish,’’ 
Mies Grace thought so too. But she did 
nagine that the colone!l’s choice would 





fail upon her sister. 

“Five year’s difference in age must tell.” 
thought Mies Grace, who also had donned 
the black satin gown of state for this im por- 
tant occassion, And then, scoom panied by 
tbe housemaid bearing a lantern, the sisters 
eet forth from their cottage to walk to the 
Vicarage. 

For, it being now December, the vicar’s 
entertainment had taken the form of what 
bis witecalled ‘a littleevening gathering.”’ 
The guests wi re invited trom nine to eleven. 
There were tea and coffee, cakes and lem- 
onade in the dining-room, and music and 
conversation—Mrs. Holton called it ‘‘oon- 
versesione’’—in the drawing-room. 

The masic was of the feeblest nature, being 
mainly composed of a duet warbied slightiy 
out of tune by the two elder Mies Traceya, 
followed by variations from the ‘‘Traviata,”’ 
as performed on the piano—thun pingly 
and with manifold wrong notes—by the 
doctor’s wife. Tue conversation was en- 
tirely upon the theme—Colonel Francis 
Birch. 

The room was fullof guests, principally 
ladies; but the great man bad not yet ap- 
peared. 

They sat togetber in corners talking 
eagerly to each other, snd casting fartive 
glances alternately towards the door and 
their own reflections in the mirrors around 
the room. 

Mrs, Tracey with ber three marriageable 
daughters was .perbaps more crueily an- 
xious, poor woman, than anybody eise pre. 
eent. When Marion and Sopby had fin- 
ished their duet she called them to her to 
see that they were not {n any way the 
woree for their efforts. 

“Sach a pity,’’ she whispered to her 
neighbor, ‘that Mra, Holton asked them 
to sing so early! Toeir voloes harmonizs 
80 sweetly, 1 am sure it would have been a 
pleasure to the colonel to have heard 
them ”’ 

“Perhaps Oolonel Birch is not wusical, 
mother,” remarked Louisa, the youngest 
daughter, who sat on her mother’s right 
hand. 

“All well-educated persons are musical 
nowadays,” replied Mrs, Tracey crusbing|y. 
Louisa bad no accomplishments, She was 
only a pretty little kitten-like thing, pink 
and white and doill-like; and then sbe was 
young, really young—the youngest, In fact, 
of ail the ladies gathered together in the 
Rev. Mr, Hoiton’s drawing-room, for she 
was only sixteen, and it was her very first 
party! 

“There goes the bell again!’’ cried Mrs, 
Tracey in an excited whisper to ola Mrs, 
Farely, who, being between sixty and 
seventy years of age, was clearly out of the 
running with regard to the race for the 
colonel, “It must behim! No,” sinking 
back into her chair with a disappointed air; 
‘it ia Ooly the Perkin girls,’’ for thus it was 
that, by a polite fiction, these two elderiy 
virgins, aged forty and forty-five respect- 
fally, bad come to be designated in their 
native village. 

6s What dowdies they do look, to be aure! 
I remember those black satins of theirs at 
their brotber’s silver wedding, fifteen 
years ago; if you see them in daylight they 
shine at the seams’’—tbhis meant of course 
the gowns, not the ladies themsel ves. 

“Another bell,” said Mra, Farely, who 
though an aninterested spectator was 
nevertheless not devoid of curiosity oon- 
cerning the bero of the evening;’”’ perbaps 
that’s bim. No, it’sthe Rinsomes. How 
lovely Mrs Ransome looks,” she added 
almost involuotarily. 

A tall gracefal young woman dressed in 
a pale grey silk had just entered the room 
and was shaking bands with Mr. and Mrs, 
Holton. She baad soft dark brown hair 
very nea:iy arranged around her email 
thoroughbred head, a pale oval face and 
greac sad-looking grey eyes fringed with 
long dark lasnes, 

There wassowething sweetand womanly 
and yet curiously proud about about young 
Mrs. Raneone, the widowed daughter-in.- 
law who lived atthe Hall with ber widowed 
father-in-law. The ladies of Oakshot wers 
a little bit afraid of her, for though she was 
kind tothem all she was intimate with 
none of them—she kept them all at a dis- 
tance with her littie queenly airand her 
proud pale beauty. Her story was a sad 
one— how sad none of them rightly knew, 
She was only twenty-eight, and for seven 
years had been a widow. Butno one qui'e 
understood the sbort and wretched bistory 
of her one year of wifehood. Margaret 
Raneome was not one of these women that 
make confidences to other women. The 
rack coaid scarcely have drawn from her 
any admission concerning her past. And 


as tothe old gentieman, one had but to 
look at bis stern gray face to be certain that 
nothing would ever be extracted from him 
about bis sea> BOL > although poot 





George Ransome was oommonly believed 
to have been wild fast and wicked, ro one 
quite knew in what his sins consisted, nor 
to what @xtent bis beautiful wife bad been 
made to suffer, by reason of his tniquitics. 

“I never can admire those psle-looking 
people,” sald Mra. Tracey disparagingly,in 
answer to Mra Farely’s remark. ‘'l can’t 
eee any beauty for my part ia a white sickly 
face; | like a young woman's cheeks to be 
rosy and healthy. 

“Like your own girls, my dear!—yes, 
they certainly have a very pretty freeh 
color; but there are plenty of people that 
like pale faces too; and I never heard any- 
body deny young Mra, Ransome’s beauty.” 

* Ob! no;!I grant you she isa distinguished- 
looking. Bat, poor thing, one doses not 
compare her with the girls—a widow is so 
different.’’ 

“Very diflerent—sometimes,’’ assented 
the old maiden lady drily. 

At that moment Mra. Ransome came up 
to shake hands with them both, and her 
sad eyes brightened into a kindly smile as 
they rested on little Louie Tracey in ber 
fresh white dress and biue ribbons, 

“How nice Lonie looks,” she said aside 
to her mother. “] am so glad you brought 
ber. I never saw her look prettier.” 

“Yes, 1 think so too, and 1 am giad of it. 
You see allthe young ones like to look 
their best to-night. Mra, Ransome, Not 
that it matters for Loule, she is such acbild 
bat all the others are on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation, longing to see the new colonel. 
I hear he is extraordinarily bandsome.”’ 

“Oh, nol—only nice-looking: there 1a 
nothing extraordinarily atall about bhim,’’ 
replied Mre. Ransome with anusual qaick- 
neas, 

**You have seen him then?’’ oried Mra, 
Tracey excitedly. 

‘I used to know Oolonel Birch very well 
indeed some years ago,” answerea Mrs. 
Ransome more qaletiy and with a smilie, 

Here wae a surprise! Mrs. Tracey could 
hardly believe her ears, Sve poured fortb 
a string of eager questions. What was he 
like? Was he really not handsome? Was 
he clever, good-tem pered, high-prinoipied? 
and was it true thet he was looking for a 
wife? 

‘-That is what we ali bave heard; they say 
he msekes no secret of it—that he tells 
everybody that he means to marry as soon 
as he can suit bimeelf; that is why all the 
girls are naturally so excited apout him: 
there are 80 few gentienen in this parish, 
Mrs, Ransome, you see, Of courseto you 
it doean’t signify—you have had your day 
—vut for the others “7 

Mrs. Ransome only smiled politely and 
said she had not seen Oolone! Birch for so 
many yearsthat she could not possibly 
answer for bis present character or inten- 
tions. And then heramile faded away,and 
a very sad and serious look came over her 
face. The other woman’s words rang in 
her ears almost like a knell: 

“To you it does not signify. You have 
had your day.”’ 

Not signify that within five minutes she 
would see Frank Birch once more! Well 
—it was true enough! How could it signify 
—now? Snebed “had ber day!’ Alas! 
what a sad ‘‘day’’ it had been! 

Then all at once the littie crowd in the 
Vicarage drawing-room seemed to fade 
away into nothingness, and instead of the 
groups of chattering women in their 
country-made evening dresses, there arose 
before ber sad grey eyes out of the vistas 
of the past—another scene, another place, 

A wide tumbling sea—a red sandsone 
cliff—a stretch of shining yellow sand, and 
two figurce standing alone by the sighing 
waves, 

Face to face, banda grasped in bands, 
they stand, as people do whose very lives 
are at stake. 

And the man’s face is dark and angry, 
and the girl's is tear-stained and pale, 

Then the man—that ghost of the past— 
speaks, and his voice is bot and rough, 

‘‘Uhoose—choose between us,’’ he says, 
“Ycua do ne love him: it ia 1 whom you 
love; it must be either him or me, Choose 
between us!”’ 

And tnen the girl’s voloe waiis back in 
miserable tempest tossed uncertainity, ‘I 
dare not, Frank—I dare not do it; they 
would half killme et bome, I have rot 
tne courage to break with him now,’’ 

“Then, good bye for ever. (Go and sell 
yoursel{ as you wish to a man you mistrust 
and despise and be wretched for the rest 
of your life,” 

After that there was only one figure left 
between the clifis and the tossing sea. The 
man bas gone, and the gir! lies face down- 
wards, half-fung scross a brown seaweed- 
covered rock, sobbing as if her heart would 
brea. 

It is eight years ago! How is it posible, 





ther at it car natter now k Uoionel 


Birch whetber or no he meets Mre, Ran- 
some in the Vicarage drawing-room at Oak- 
shot! 

“Oolonel Bireh,” announced the village 
grocer, whoin a biack swallow tail coat 
and white tie was acting butier forthe oe- 
cesion, and there was an air of intense im- 
portance In his aspect as he flung the words 
loudly and distinotly into the room, 

Instantly there wasahusb. Every voice 

was silenced, every eyetarned towards the 
dvor, 
A tall, soldiery, good-looking man en- 
tered;be was certainiy not “extraordinarily 
bandsome,”’and yet be was decidedly a dis- 
tinguished-looking man, Esstern suns 
had tanned him, and years of travel had 
roughened and hardened the features that 
bad once been reguiar and symmetrical. 
His bair bad worn a little thin at the tem- 
ples and was eprinkied lightly with grey, 
and bis blue eyes were a trifle stern and 
cold. He did not look the kind of man to 
be atthe mercy of all the female bian- 
dishwents destined to be showered upon 
bim. 

For the present he seemed a little shy 
and nervous, It was formidabie no doubt 
to be ushered intoa roomful of strangers 
all naturaily ourioue to inspect him as a 
new comer. His eyes wandered uncer- 
tainly round the room—he was conscious 
of a great many badly-dressed and un- 
interesting-looking ladies—but he failed to 
see thesiender figure in grey, who satin a 
distant window corner somrwhbat sheltered 
by the faded green rep curtains, 

Mra. Holton introduced him to several of 
the older ladies—Mra, Tracey amongst 
them. He bowed and spoke a few com- 
mon place words to each. 

Then the vicar whispered ner voualy to bis 
wife, “Have aume more wusic, my dear; it 
will make them talk.” and Mrs. Tracey 
catching the words came eagerly forward, 

‘Marian and Sophie will be delighted to 
sing again, dear Mre, Holton: they bave 
anotuer duet—a very pretty one, You 
brought ‘Ye Little Birds,’ didn’t you, 
Sopuy? They are not atali tired: they will 
sing again with pleasure,” 

Marian and Sopby Huatiered with beating 
hearts tothe piano; the curate'’s wife sat 
down to piay tLe scoompaniment, There 
wase busb. Marian cleared her throat, 
and ber Gret note came out quaveringly 
and exceedingly fiat. No one, bowever, 
seemed to notice this, and Sophy dashed in 
with a graff contraito, which bappily cov- 
ered and drowned her sister's faitering 
utterance, 

“Are you fond of music, Colonel Biroh?” 
sim pered Mrs, Tracey. 

“Extremely fond of it,’ replied the ool- 
onel with a grave bow, and then be looked 
down Gxedly at the pattern of the carpet 
with a iittle amile, until the little birds had 
twittered themselves torest at the final 
chord of the duet. 

“Whoare those young ladies?’’ he asked, 
turning to Mra ‘lracey whilst murmurs of 
applause arose on every side, 

“They are my daughters!l’’ answered the 
matron, beaming with pride and delight 
‘‘Oome here, my dears, and be introduced 
to Colonel Birch--my eidest, Marian,and my 
seound, Sophy. Marian, dear, the colonel 
doteson music.” And the mother could 
not belp thinking what a well-suited oou- 
ple he and ber eidest girl would meke, 
“Both tall, both bandaome, both masical!’’ 
thought thefond mother proudly; ‘‘and 
this,”’ she added as an afterthought, finding 
tbat Loule was still at her elbow, “is my 
youngest child, Loujsa—tbia is her firm 
party!’’ Colonel Biach’s eye wandered 
past the maturer charms of Marian and 
Sophy, and rested witha gentie smile of 
approva! upon little Loule, 

She looked #0 chiidisb and simple in her 
white musiin dress, and ber smal! round 
face flushed #0 prettilyand naively at be- 
ing actually introduced to the great man, 
that the sight of her gave bin pleasure. 

“Ho it is your first party, Mies Louisa?’ 
he repeated kindly. 

*Yeoa,she ie only sixteen,’’ put in Marian 
quickly, without giving her sister time to 
anpawer for berse.f, “1 tell wama she 
ought to be in the schooiroo.n, and with us 
elder girls to take out I am sure a third ts 
too many. Girls of sixteen are too ahy and 
nervoua;they do nv t really evjoy going out, 
Do you think #0, Colonel Birob?’’ 

“| never wes agir! of sixteen,” anawered 
the oolonel, with bis eyes atiil upon lit- 
tie Loulse’s blushing face, ‘®o I can't pos- 
sible express an opinion, What do you aay, 
Miss Loule? Would you prefer w be leit 
at home in the schoolroom?”’ 





“Oh nol’ and the forget menot eyes 
lifted themselves for one shy trem bilng 
momentto hie, ‘I am enjoying it very 
mImuci 

The onel| wondered to himeelt 
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reuder soch a dé entertainment o« this 
GBe 6 scene Of or joy ment to any bods! 

oe | see you are quite at howe already, 
mlune',”’ bere ssid the voice of the boatess 
Behind him. “Now. would you piesse be 
O "Kind of to take one of these ladies into 
th~ next room to have a littie light refresn- 
mrni?’ 

There was 8 moment of suspense, 

Marian and 8 phy looked straight before 
them and tried to appear innocent and aa. 
corrowos, 

Maries, indeed, who anticipated with 
oe ianity the bonor about to befall ber, ges 
very red apd begen unbuttoning her glove 
whilstthe two Perkin girls rose simu!- 
teneously together with a soft rusiie of 
satis On the sofa on whieh they hed been 
eeatrd bard by, and stood so immediately 
opposite the colonel that there was no 
huwan possibility of his belong unable to 
ser them 

Every body round him was waiting to see 
wret he would do. 

At wae but fora moment, cartainiy, that 
he hesitated; but into that Moment wnat 8 
volume of bumen uwopes and feare was 
there not conde nerd! 

Tne onione! mate a etep forward and 
pes od by tie cider Mines Tracy 

For: ne #iid moment, Mies Lett i: Parkip 
beileveu be wee makivg tor ber, and weil 
nigh fainted for Joy. 

She said of that moment afterwerds, that 
the room hed gone round with her in ft; 
bat by the time the room hed se her and 
khael! eiraigbt again, UOolovel Biroh was 
bearing of iittle Loule Tracey on bis arms 
towards the dining room door, 

“Well I never!’’ marmared one. 

“A obit of a child like tual’ whispered 
enotuer; whilet Marian aod Sophy, sick 
witb Ciseppoiptmwent and jeaiousy, coud 
barely conceal their rage eualpst their 
favored iittle sister, Mra, Tracey alone 
kept ber heed, 

*Oontrot yourselves, my dearsa,'’’ she 
whiepered with cignity to ber eider 
daugovters, ‘and bethbank'ni at less that 
be bes oposen ope of us, It wiil make it 
easier tO keep rim in tue femily,”’ she 
added, piviig 8 p' y'sarm an angry twiich; 
“and for heaven 6 eake,dou't look 80 crose, 


Rophy. You are making ® laughing stock 
of youresei!,’’ 
At tiie moment Mrs. Ransome arose 


from ber corner and #.oght ber father-in 
law on the other side of the room, 

*] am tired.Shall we go?" abe whiapered 
to btm, 

“Certainly, my dear, I bave had quite 
enough of t, Letusstip away, now that 
every one is crowding into the refreshment 
rm Ous,’' 

Torey went into the ball end waited near 
the d:or whilst their carriage was being 
sent for. 

Toe o1d gontiowan carefolly wrapped a 
soft grey cashmere clonk about Margaret's 
sLouiders, tying the eatin rivb ne bimeeif 
under ber chin with tender fivgers,and a 
be sto. d belore ber, engeged in this little 
afieciionate attentiin over her father-in- 
law’sehboulder she bebeld Frank B rch 
coming right towards ber out of ‘he dining- 
r:'om door, wita lithe Louisa Tracey on 
his arin. 

Their eyes met. 

C lone! Biro started; Loute felt hersel! 
oud ten'y dragged forward across the bail, 

“*Mergare:!’’ 

“How do you do, Uolonel Birob?” was 
the q viet reply to an exoclawation that was 
alwost a cry in ite thrilling Intensity 
* Pana, deareat, thie is Colon: | Birch. I 
knew bim before I was married. My 
father-lo-law. Mr. Reoso ne.”’ Toe stender 
gre)y-gicved Hvgere bad barely Wuched bis 
eagerly ouls.re ched band. Fraok Buirob 
came suddenly back to bis seonea 

“Jem deilghted to mert any triend of 
Mre. Kine me's, © lonel Birch,’ Toe old 
men was saying courteourly, “especialy 
ae 1 heer you have cowe t> bea near neigh 
bor ofours, 1 bope we sball see you up at 
the Hall.” 

“Mr. Ransome’s carriage stops the way,” 
shouted :he portip greoer at the open door. 
“Gord night—gcod pigbt!’ and then it was 
allover. The 0.d mano burried ber away 
and in another moment the grey cloak and 
dark head had vanished away into the 
night 

The tollow!tng afternoon Oolone! Francts 
Birch 6 94 ringing the beli atthe front- 
door of Oskebot Hall, 

Toe beil clanged barebly, avd the ool- 
onel turned round Upon tuetup step and 
waited. 


Tue park lay grey and winter.like before 
hiw. be bare trees lvoked biack aod 
desolate, 


It was cold, and a chill easterly wind 
awept nfittul guste round the corner of 
the equare stone bouse, 

There wae nothing bopefal cr happy in 
the prospect; it all looked dead and ureary 
and deeoiale 

The colunel’s heart,that bad beaten oddly 
all the way uptrom ibe lodge gates to the 
door, savk slowly down to lis normal oon- 
Gition as be Boo’ waiting, and he shivered 
a littie with the cold, 

Iteeemed a long time before anybody 
came tthe door. 

“Ile Mra, Rensome inf” The footman. 
whose vair wes rough aod who was sti|! 
strugg:ing io themoaund alceve of his coat, 
anewered him grumply: 

“Mre. Kansuome has gone hup to town 
str." 

“Totown? Why, Llesw her only last 
nigbt,”’ s-id the vieltor ta some surprise. 

“Well, they went hup, boty sheand Mr 


Raneome, this moroing. It waa sadden- 
Mike, | believe sir. Mrs. Ransome only 
mede bup ber mind tiis mornin’ at post 
time, 8o ‘er maid wid we 

“Wnoen wili they be beck? 

“Osan t gay, oir; Dot toils aide of Christmas 


I feney.”’ 
The colonel left two cards and went 
away. 
o = o & a ‘ e * 


Three weeks later Margaret Kanesowe, 
stijiin her traveliing cioek and bat, we 
back again, pouring out hve O’ciock tea fur 
her fatber.fn law,in tbe diawing-room a 
O-sshot Hall, 

li wastne lastday of the old year—s 
wild wudy pigh.—aod they bad jist 
arrived from their visit from London, 

“Home js nice afer ail,” said M srgaret 
as abe banded her father-in-law hie cup of 
loa. 

The relight played warmly over the 
large bDandsomely furnished rouw, in whicv 
everything that wnooey and good taste cao 
combine had been gathered together. 
Rich warm Greperies ehut out tae mormy 
evening, and vaiuavie pictures, antique 
turpiturce apd Qualiot old chipa made Oss. 
snot Hall drawi.g room @ pleasant p!ace to 
jinger in, Toere were flowers, wo, tu 
every corner ant on every tavie, and » 

leasant litter 0) books, ani megesines end 

eminine beadiwi rk, tO wake up toat de 
light ul look of *‘home’’ wuich only the 
room of a refined lady can present. 

Toe butier brought ia a greet rose shaded 
lamp and stirred ihe fire, sad the od mau 
*'pped bie tea O.ntentediy whilst Margaret 
flung of be: hat and wraps. 

Tue visitora’ bell ran 

*Whbat a nulsank! Who can ft be on 
such a night?’ cried Mra. Ransome, ‘We 
W6re »O bappy «s we were.”’ 

A sbrili voice was heard outside in the 
bail. 

‘It la Mra. Tracey,” 6) wulate i the squire 
under bie breath in dismay. ‘I snail yo. 
Great heavens! bow | do abominate that 
woman.” And with the custowary sei fish 
oowardice of bis aex under aimilar circum- 
siauc: @, he beat a rapid retrea: out of a duor 
at tLe farther side of the room, 

Mre Tracey entered, beaming and glow 
ing with +f cotton and delignt, and ciasped 
Margaret sgein ard again wito perfect 6a- 
thus &sin (oO ber watrooly breast. 

‘My dearest Mra. Ransome, so overjoyed 
Lo see yeu back again -and looking ao wel! 
tool And how 1i@ the dear esquire? | 
could’ pt resist coming up at one 10 greet 
you home, Oven though KM ia BO rough and 
wiuoy. 1] reaiuly bave been longing to see 
yv; Looald oot walt till to worrow, for I 
nave sO much wteli you. | want a go 
long telk with, dear, You are the only 
pereonu in tuts piace 1 can talk with freely, 
jor yOu are 80 disc ee; | KnUW 1 can always 
trust you,’’ 

And then Margaret perceived that Mrs. 
Tracey was simply bursting with some 
pce of news which she was about to im- 
part to ber, 

“You have something to tell me, Mrs. 
Tracey, ] can eee,’ she@sald, sini lug Kinuly 
‘Now tage your tea firet, and meke your 
self thoroougbly cowfortabie in this ariwn- 
obeir. Wuatisi? Good news, | bope?”’ 

“The very best, vear--at least, tovugh 
not quite exectiy what { wight have chosen; 
mili ove caonot have everything in this 
wirid, and lam very, very thenkful, tor 
really turee girit are aa awtal anxiety tw a 
mower, eeprcially in @ dead-alive parish 
like thie.” 

“It is about your girls, then, Mrs, Tra- 
oey?’ 

“About one of them. You remember 
Ovionei Birch who bas come to live at Ma- 
por Oake? On, you! by tbe way, a said 
you bad koowa bim before, el, we 
bave even » great deal of bim ever since 
thet little gatucring atthe V carege where 
wefiret wet bim, in fact, 1 way say be 
bag nearly iived at our house—ol, My deer, 
he such a n ov fel.ow, #0 bigh pri cipied, 
aod superior in every way --and Mr, Tracey 
hea’'s Le tas at least four thousand « year.” 

Maryaret was louking at her fixediy and 
inquiringly, 

‘Be pauent; lam coming toit. Of course 
I dun’s mind caning to you that | sbpould 
have preferred it to be Marian, or even 
Sopby, for I alwass do say t's best for girls 
to ge. settied in ages, and 1's apt to make 
jeaivusies bet ween sieters when the younger 
vpes gu: fi drat Sill, wbeo once i'd made 
Up my wiud thet 1t was Logie and not ber 
sisters that the colonel was paying his ad. 
drestes to——”’ 

“is Louie engaged to be married to Oolo- 
nel Kurc?’ askea Margaret in a strangely 
quiet voice. “ie that wnat you are trying 
to tei: me, Mra Tracey?’’ 

‘*Weii--no, not positively engaged— but 
itoan only Léa matter of days now, per- 
heps even bours! His attentions have 
been most marked. He singies her out oo 
6Very Ocoasiop—bangs Over ber, ta' ks to no 
one else if abe is present, and suve--iear 
child! ie so desperately in love. He has 
mace her learr the accompaniment to one 
of pis eongs. Perhaps you dia know that 
be bas a deligbtiul baritone voice?” 

Did ete not know it! 

“And actuaily,”” finished Mrs. Tracey 
triumpbantly—“actualiy he te giving ber 
riding iessone himself and has ient her his 
best noree to ride, OUsn anything be more 
conclusive than thes? Way, no wan of 
hovor couid poasibly draw back alter it,” 

For second or two there was no answer, 
Mre Ransome was siroggiing with the 
ketule, putting more water igto the tespot. 
Nae appeared absorbed in her occupation, 
1u0 rosy ligat of ibe lawp shade fell ou 
her face Mra. Tracey couid never have 
gUcesed in ite liiusive giow that she was 
even paler than uscal. Tie littie stlencs 
was nut long enough to attract attention—- 
then ahe ap >ke, 

“1 give you my warmest congratulations, 





Mra, Tracey. Calone| Birch will make an 
exc-lient husband, and dear littie Louie is 
eect end charming j pe she wiil Dea 
very bappy He is im iuex indeed if he 
wins Def. 





The sorde were quite kindly and heartily 
"poten. and Mra, Tracey with a little eval. 
‘ion of feeling got up and kiesed be: 
gratefully. After that she sat down and 

xpatiated for three quarters of ao hour 
upon the great topic. 

1t wena white w ary feced Marg+ret who 
1080 slowiy from ber ohair, after the door 
nad closed upon her departed visitor 
[nere were |ines of pato on ber brow and a 
sersiti.e quiver of suffering upon her lips, 

For #0 ne moments she stood immovsb 6 
ny the fireplace, then with a gesture of im 
patience she caught ap ber hat and cioak 
trom the sofa. She felt suff csted—tne not 
roow choked her -she wanted air, the bul. 
feting of tne cold winds and the solitude of 
the night. She went out, and harried al 
most wildiy down the dark avenue. It 
was a wild stormy night, and the wind 
howled disiwmaily avout ber; bat Margaret 
hardly faltit. Her heart was on tre, and 
something like a sob of anguisn broke from 
er lips out of the pent-up misery within 


e 

How wicked I am!'’ she cried aloud at 

ast, turning ber face up towards the dark 

driving clouds that race’ overhead, “Why 
sboaid ithurt meso? Didi! not throw my 
ory chance of bappiness away Jong agor— 
oh, Q.al bow jlong ago! Can! biame bin 
aow—lI who preferred money to love? He 
nas found someone to love bin better tben 
I did--1 was not wortby of bim. I was 
wise \o g9 away--for now I know that his 
love is dead, and that time and absence 
bave taught vim to forget me,”’ 

Then air a long, long pause she said 
again aload, but in a softened voice: 

+ Dear littie Loule! God dDieag ber!’ 

Tnen she turned, and began stambllng 
blindly home, The wind had been rising 
rapiaiy and now biew simost a burricane, 
aod the bare branches of the eime clase! 
their long arma together in wad commo- 
ion over her head. Margeret began to 
run; it strack her all at once that the night 
was wild and dangerons aad that ber fa. 
ther in law would be anxious: she ran fast 

8 ebe could, and the wiud seemed toi owl 
and the elim bougue to creak and crash 
more tumuituouely every moment. 

8 iddedly there wasa terribie noise like 
a volley of musketry ¢xactly over ber 
head; then a roaring, tearing sound like 
the falling of some beavy objsct—then 
above the uproar cane @ frantic snout: 

‘Come back, for God's sake; you wil! be 
killed!” Aad some one from benind seizsd 
ber violently by the spoulders and dragged 
her back warde—just as a buge arin of the 
tree cras:.ed down and fell witn a mighty 
thump Iiteraliy at her eet--s0 close indeed 
that the small twigs of ite brancnes lashed 
egainst ber dress as they struck the eart». 

‘*Mre, Raneome, is it you?” gsaped Clo 
nel Bircu as soon as be could speak. 
* Woat a narrow escape! You are not burt, 
are you, Or frightened?” 

Sue disengeged herself quietly from his 
hand they began waiking qulckiy towards 
the house, 

Im tust uncertain unoertain light they 
could not see each Ojber’s faces— Margaret 
was giaiofi'; al at once she knew that 
she pad sought her bat lo and had con 
quered, She couid not tell how or why, 
vat ebe felt tost it was 8». Before tney 
reached the bali door tog-tber she found 
herself talking to him quiet q .jetly about 
Louisa Tracey. 

“And you réally advise me to marry 
her?”’ 

‘You, why no? Sheis a dear little girl 
and will make you very happy. You 
cou'd not do better,’ 

‘No, 1 suppose not,’’ be sald doub'fally 
with a balf sigh. ‘Of course, at my age | 
cannot preteud to be de¢perately in iuve.”’ 

“No, only you have taugut ber to iuve 
you,” salu Mis, Riussome gently; “after 
tuat, toa man of honor there is but one 
thing to do,’’ 

He sighed again wistfally, and tried 
viinly to distinguieh ber sace in the dark- 
peas, for at a word be night still have been 
hers But Margaret was not the wowan 
by wbo.uw that werd ould be spoken. 

He sighed again--‘'Well, | am glad 1 
asked your atvice.’ Tere was a brief 
siience. “One only loves once, | suppuse; 
that madness of one’s fret 1 ve comes Dack 
agsin, 1 suppose, Margaret?”’ 

N>, never, Frank!’ sne answered in a 
low wulco ; “and sometimes a second love 
is best.” and (nen she turned round op on 
tbe voorstep and neid out ber band, 
*Good-pbight, dear frisnd—way your new 
year begin with a uew happiness ’’ 

“Good uignt; thank you, ana God bless 
you,’ hé answered and left her, 

Colonel Birco was married to Louie Tra. 
osy before January was out, and Maryaret, 
a3 6he Blood amongst the Croad in tne vil- 
lage churc: snd watcued tbe deep bappi- 
ness in the iittle bride’s radiant face as sne 
came down the alsie on her husband’s arm, 
had not room in ber true womanly heart 
for one regret, that she nad not patchod up 
her Own broken past, at (be expense of the 
brigut young life wnose fate had vung for 
a moment trembling tp a very uncertain 
balance, on that stormy night on the eve of 
the New Year. 


—— 





AT Oldtown, Me., a few days ago, a wo- 
man was called to the door by ner miiliner, 
who wished te coilect a biiiof $15. Tne 
a ¢- woman was sorry to disappuint ber, 

ut Only afew day previous she bad invest- 
ed her ready ci8a in an orgarette, and 
politeiy ushered her caller into the parior 
to ¢xamine the instrument. Tne music 
roll was adjusted, and as itne crank revoi- 


ved, tbe roOum was fllied with melodious 
strains oft at ¢x-popular song Have 
Firteen Dollars in my inside pocket.” Tne 
inciceot was So couwlcal that both sought 
re.ief in laughter, 





A Strange Compact. Si 





BY T. CHAMBERS, 





— Outside, a heavy fog filled the nar. 

row ans:vory streets of the Metropolis 
eud the lungs and eyes of such anlortunans 
as charcedto be abroad, It even invaded 
t @smali woodén ssenctam of the nignt- 
watohwan, interfering with slambers to 
wuicp the famates were bon by age 
ard : foe entitled, 

Across tbe river, inthe dingy ill-paved 
lanes of the Borougb, the fog seemed at its 
worst, aligut warmieh haze being the only 
indication uf the presence Of those sh ps 
wuich still remained open, aad round 
whicn small i.l clad urchins with the mos 
un istakeabie intentions persistently 
hovered, 

‘A sweet night for footpeds,” muttered 
youug Dr. Mustyn, as be disengaged him. 
Seif irow &@CuaLce recontre with a post, 
aud felt bis aay along by tapping with bis 
s.out stick at tbe house. walls, @ prcceedin 
by which ue bad aiready Boverely damages 
tue legs of threevuf bis suffering feliow. 
Creatures, and poked @ large bole in tne 
sl.ioueu window of the fourvb. “And now,” 
nv cuntinued, talking to bimeeif for tne 
aake Ol COwpany, ‘*.or homeé,fur supper and 
« fire,—Anh, and @ patient or two, perhap:, 
Wao knuws?”’ 

Av tuis Cheer ng prospect bis spirits rr se, 
@uu be bavged wigbdtly atthe wail wito vis 
stick 1n cOus.eyency, Unt a length, coming 
Oa Bwalietrees on bis right, ne tarned 
suartiy down,and having made sure oi hs 
v@u Guur, KuocKed Drisk.y at it. 

*-W no’a tuere?’’ cried asuriil female voice 
in responce. 

‘it’s i, Bot,’’ said her master, ‘Open the 
door, wy goud giri.”’ 

“Nvtil 4 KuOws i,’ was the cheering re. 
ply. “You take yourseif off, young wan, 
whoever you are, Tnere’s two Dull dugs 
and tores weno witu loaded guns sanding 
vy we, t\Osay nutving’’— 

* Opeu tue dour, Botl’’ roared her master 
(bruuga tue Keyb ie, “Dow's you kouw 
me?”’ 

48 it nine o’clook, or is it eleven?” pro- 
poauded snedamse; “decause if 16's e.evon 
u'CiUCK, My 6Yos deceive wwe; and if i’s 
uiue O'Ci00K, YUUF VOWS Gevelves mé; ior 
toe ducer Said Le’ Le LOME at eieVon and 
nut b@lure;aud considering ine fug, 1 snould 
say ® grea: dea! arcver.’’ 

* Ope tne duor!"’ said the surgeon sharp- 
ly. a’ DeCK alscady pecause my patent's 
uead. Come; vpen at unc.!” 

Tuere wasa C:@aking ~and shooting of 
bolls as Le finisned ep aking; and tne voor 
Deing Cauliwusiy Opened, Uisouvered an 
auguiear wowwa. Of some five and-tinisty 
yours, WhOss Dervuls lace Cloared direcsiy 
saw ber maser, 

“l'un asRloy your pardon for keeping you 
SO lung, 4ir,’’ said soe; “but oue nover 
kDOss who's woo; aud judging by toe 
uvlees and Frunuing®s, iuere been rare 
UUulugS TOuUnd the cosuer to uigbt,’’ 

*Auyuouy bere, Bet?’ askeu tue surgeon 
€8,10.4 winules later, DG Bat GdUWO Ww &@ vare- 
fuiy griuied chup, 

“Nvea suui,’’ replied his handmaiden. 

* And a aloe porsup yuu would ve to upen 
tie uuor if au acciueus wad arr. ved.” 

* Qa, 1 su0u.d bave opeaed is at once,”’ 
said Bst with aeomou. “Directiy wey 
used tue word ‘accident,’ I shouid opened 
1b aad Cuscced it.’’ 


Her maser,smiling at ber devotion,drew 
his Guar ty tue Ore, and having careluily 
Hiied @ loDg Olay pipe, fel. to swokiag wilD 
eu alr Of giom ebjuy went and Conteut, 

Toon, wkiuBing it extrewe:y uniikely 
that be would be disiurved at tuat iste 
aour, be dismissed pis ret iuer Ww Dot 
quarters ip # Delgavuring DoUuse, 800 Delng 
soli lo Diuaseil, lapsed luto @ bDrown-study. 

It mignt nave Do@u toe fog, oF it migut 
bave been ihe unexpected death vo! nis 
pauent; woatever tue cause, bis thoughs 
Wwuk @ Very giooiwwy di: eotivo indeed, sad 
be eshook Lis bead Gespondingly as be 
tucughbt of Die fu.ure prospecis, 

His was not mauve wore cheerful by the 
roouwl, WOICh was iarge and dark, and pao- 
elled with vak, and urna .uentied witu Dat- 
tered Ol.-portraite of dead aad gune wurtnies 
with WHO.D DL@ Claimed some Kinship more 
or less reww0.e, Wu0 Seemed tO Stare at Dim 
to-night in # particuiariy ghostiy not to say 
wooden manner, 

Besid:e ai: tuis, he was in love;and he 
bad no sooner vullta waguificent castie— 
in tue wair—anu placed ber init, tuan an 
anything out airy iandiord cailed for rent, 
“Du tne dream was spoiied. 

He had beeu siting tuus for some time, 
nursing Lis WOes anu Sipping @ giases of not 
Ovugnsac wuich hé had prepared, when he 
was disturbed by a loud imperative gnvock- 
ing at the front door; whereat he snatched 
Up one of tue guttering candies and maroned 
Uown the Darrow stairs bu Open it, { 

Tue feebie lignt of the cundie, wheb he 
bad done 80, snowed him atall, strdjng y 
built wan of middie age; wucse natd@raily 
fine proportions were increased by thé fox; 
woich clung to them and exaggerated gem. 

Tue surgeon noted that be was giculy 
Clad, »nd also thatthe embossed nfif—t of « 
sword protruded from tne skirts @/ pis 
coat, wale bis tace from some po twerla 
emotion, was paie and drawa, 

“Are you sue surgeon?’ asked the new- 
oower abruptly. 

“At your service,’’ was the reply.~* Come 
in.*? 

The stranger obeyed, and waiting till the 
surgeon had secured the door, folioged bim 
U pscaire, 

. Examine me!’’ said he, taking off bis 
laced coat and standing pale and upxig 
before Dim. 


[- wae a dreary nivht in the winter of 17 
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“Uatasten your shirt,’’ ssid the other, 
falliog in with b's etrange hamor and com- 
weucing & careful exauination, 

Wei?” inquired the stranger when he 
had fintenedc: 

“S aod asa bell and as hard as oak.” 

“N t likely to die suddenly?” suggestod 
bis visitor, 

“No, I should think that, that would be 
the last (hing o bepren toyou,’’ replied the 
pozzied sur,eon. “Why, what isthe mat- 
ter with ye D> you fee! ili?’ 

‘No; 1 teel hale and etr ng, capabdie of 
er joying life with the best. I've never 
ved en iilness in my life, Bat for ail that, 
I sball die at midnight,” 

“Ot course,” said the surgeon, somewhat 
provoked at ail this myetery, “if you are 
going to Rill yourse.f, you can speak witn 
more autuority as to tae time tuan anyone 
else 

‘[ have no intention of committing sul- 
cide,” was the stern rejoinder. ‘“Never- 
tneless, at midsight my time expires. The 
manner of my death is unkuown to me; 
but | sball never eve the lifting of this 
dreadfal biacknéses, which on my iast pigbt 
upon earth bas G.ly inter iteel! ve- 
tween me and the heaven I have re- 
nounced.’’ 

Tue surgeon, listening to this strange 
outourst, turned to the table, and filing 
a gless witn brandy, banded it to his ex. 
traordinary patient, “’fwill put heart 
into you,” said he, 

“Bat pot a soul,” sald the other; and 
shduering convulsively, drank it at a 
craugbt; then placing the glass upon tue 
table, be drew a purse from bis pocket and 
louked at the sargeon, 'Yoar fee?”’ 

‘Nothing. I Know what your trouble 
is; but 1 wish mach that 1 couid bel p you.” 

**]’up past ail beip,’”’ said tue otuer eadiy, 
moving towards t1.6 duor; then pausing, 
as (be surgeon took up ene of the candies 
to lgot bim down, he said :n irres). ate 
tones; “As you shall judge, if you care 1o 
hear?’ 

“By all means,” sald Mostyn heartily, as, 
rep.acing the candle, o6 poked the fire and 
drew up a cbair for hie visitor, 

“Twenty years ago,” sald the latier, ac- 
cepiing the proffered sest and leaning 
towaras the sorgeon, “my circumstances 
were very d.ff:rent from what they are 
now. Young and strong, I bad at the 
de th of my parents rj acted the bread of 
dependence cflered me by relatives, and 
fu.: of hope, had come to Loudoa to make 
my tortave, It proved to be barder work 
than I had anticipated; and in a very short 
while I was reduced to the verge of starva- 
ion, One dreadiul night, of wuich tuis is 
tue twentietn anniversary, 1 wae half- 
cr. z:d with poverty and despair, For two 
days 1 bad not tasted food, nor did I see 
the slightest — of odtaining auy. 
Added to thie, 1 wes deeply in love, though 
unbappily tae interference of thuse who 
SLOuld have been our best friends kept us 
apart. As i crouched shivering in the gar 
ret which served me for a lodging, I think 
1 mast have gone «@ little bit mad.’’ He 
broke off sudden!y, as though unwilling to 
cupLivus, sod Stared gioomily at the fire, 

‘*Well?’ said the surgeon, who bad been 
lietening Wilo much interest. 

“Have you ever beard of compacte witb 
the Evi! Oac?”’ demanded tue stranger. 

“i pave beard of such things,” replied 
th® surgeon, OD whose epirits the occasion 
and tue visiior were begiuning to tell, 

“I wade one,” said tue other hoarsely. 
‘Croucbed by the empty graie, whion 
mcecked me with its co:d barsand white 
ashes, iy thougbts turned, as tbhoug: di 
recied by sowe unseen power, Ww all that | 
Lad heard and read of such compacs§ As 
my mind dwelt upon it, the surj-ct lost 
much of tts horror, untii a gentie rustiing 
lo tte neighvorhood of the fire drove me 
With quaking heart to my feet. My fears, 
however, were bul moOwuentary, and witn 
fitrce determination | cal.ied upon my un- 
seen visitor to lend me his awful aid. As 
1 spoke, the svuunds suddenly ceased, anu 
&® Vulce seemed Ww ory in my ear: “Write, 
wriiel”’ 1 dragged a smail taole into the 
moonlight, whcu s raggled through the 
begrimed panes cf the window, and witb 
ny oOWn Divod and the miserable stamp of 
& peD, Wrote out the termws Of an agreement 
With LLe P.incs of Darkness, posacased, as 
] did 80, with t @ Lorribie consciousness of 
Something in tue room watching me. | 
Vow dibati fortwen y years he gave me 
Wealth aod the p.sseesion of her whom | 
loved better than my owul.te, my soui 
sucua d be the forfel.. lithe vext worning 
Drv uglt change uf furiune, 1 e.cu d take tt 
fr « @gn that be bad soo-pted my onnd! 
liens Lf signed tt, and swooned, --When I 
Bw se frou s! @ Bleep Inw wh on thestupur 
ad werged, tue sun «as Bbining Driguily 
into ivy fou! lodgipg, aud beluw was a 
messenger who brouugit ine news of a 
large jurtane which had faiien to me 
(brough the death of aa wucle. God turbid 
thet wy rath vow should bave had sugot 
to do witb ii! Sncetnen, everything bas 

r.spered with me. I warried tue woman 

loved, We havea targe fauitiy. I have 
kept my eecret to myre@if. To-night at 
twe.ve, wy time expires,’’ 

‘ The change io your fortunes wa+a mere 
COincidenoe,” said tne surgeéun uneas.ly 

“Auotber coincidence {+r you, then,” 
Said Lis vieltor, wuose face was now liv d. 
“in the morning, when I awoke, the 
sgreese@ot whion | bad left on the tavie 
bad disappeared.’’ 

Mostyu ruse and, taking great care not to 
Oxtinguisb tue flames, enuf sd the cacdlea. 


“Ae l supposed wy death would bea 
Srictiy paturai one,’’ continued the 
Sirauyer, “i tnougbt 1 would o msuit a sar- 
KCOoD, Inorder tv see wueiver ivy heart | 
Was rwhetber i was todie asi 
heve se na perfectiy natural manner 
OWivg to ita disease, A watchman whom I 





iin @ very 


met directed me to r door.”’ 

‘Do you Itve in the neighborhood?” 

'\No—et Westminster,” wae the reply. 
‘ Bat having pat a'i my affairain order,end 
wishing that my dear ones should be no 
witnesses of my desth, | have been roam- 
ing sbout the streets to meet It there.” 

“Alone?” queried the wondering eur- 
geon, 

“I bo " gald the other, with a 
ebudder : 

“Bs guided by me,” said the surgeon 
premier y ‘Return to your home, snd 
forget ail. about this mysterious compact 
you fancy yOa bave made,”’ 

His com paaion book bis bead and tarn- 
ed to the door. 


“Are you going to roam about in the fog 
again?” asked Mostyn, 

*‘Ouless you will let me here,’’ said 
the o.her, glancing at him w liy. “You 


—_ ner vous?—you do not think 1 suail 
6 ’ 

* You will die of fright if you die at all,” 
sa'd the sargeon stardily, “But stay, and 
weicome, if you wiil.”’ 

And to av. ii the thanks of his gucet, he 
poked the fire until the reeul biases 
alinost caused the candies snuff thew- 
selves out with envy. 

For some time they eat silent. The 
streete were now entirely deserted, and no 
sound save the flickering of toe fire dis 
tarbed the silence of the room. 

Then the surgeon arose and, upon hos- 
pltaoie though s intent, basied bimsecif 
with the litte epirit-case which stood on 
tbe sideboard; and alter sundry most 
wus cal gurgiings from the boule aa it 
confided ite contents to the glasses, ap 
peared in his place again with two steam 
ing potations and a sugar-bowl. “Oognac,’’ 
said be, “with all ite fery uvature sabdued, 
now in ite tranquil old age.”’ 

‘Thanks,”’ said the visitor, taking the 
proffered glese. ‘The last toust 1 sbali 
urink: Long lite to yon.’’ He tossed ctl 
the contents, and agesin lapsed into silence, 
while the sargeon siowly smoked his iong 
pipe, removing it at intervais in favor of 
toe spirit he had so highly commended. 

Haif ao bour passed, and a neighboring 
cburcho clock siowly boomed the hoar o! 
eleven. One hour more, 

The surgeon peaciog at bis companion 
tO 860 what effect the sound bad apon biw, 
«aw that his eyes were closed and that he 
breathed heavily. 

R sing cautiously to bis feet, he felt the 
puise of the strong sinewy wrist which 
nuog over the side of the chair, and then, 
returnipg to bis seat, sat closely regarding 
him, not without casting ce:tain uneasy 
giances into the dar& corners of the room. 

His pipe went out: tae fire burnt low, 
and, even through the besa of fog and 
emoke, the motivniess figure in the chair 
seewed suddenly to loon large in front of 
bim and then to be almost obscured by 
darkness, 

* * © s * . 


For a few seconds it seemed bis eyes 
closed. When he opened them the fire 
was out, and the figure in front of him 
s\ill sat jn the obair, toough iis head bad 
now failen un its breast. 

Fallot horrible fear, he glanced bur- 
riedly at the clock ard saw that it was jasi 
apon the stroke of four, then he sprang 
the side of his guest and seised the wris: 
nearest & him. Ashe did eo, he started 
osck witha wild ory of horror, for some 
slippery thing, darting swiftly between nis 
feet, vanished in the gioom of a neighbor- 
ing corner. 

Kre be could recover bimeelf, the man in 
front Of higa stirred uneasily, and rising 
ansteadily to bis feet, geszol atupidiy a: 
him. “What's the matter?’ be asked at 
length tn dazed tones, 

“Matter!” suouted the still tremb:ing 
surgeon. “Woy, itsfoar hours past mid 
pig’, and you are alive and weil.’’ 

ith a vioient start, as he renmembsred 
hia position, the stranger glanced at the 
mentel-she:f, “Foar oocloeg!’ said he— 
“four o'ciock! Toank God, there wasn 
compact!’’—Tnen another fear p usessed 
nim; ‘Ie it—is theclook right?’ 

“To the minute,” said the surgeon, stand- 
Ing gravely by with averted head, as bis 
Visitor, heediew of bie presence, te.l upon 
bis knees and buried bis face in bie bands. 

As he rese to nis feet, the ov oburch 
clock slowly #truce the bourof four, ap 
pearing tod th the listeners to Jo Bo with 
an emphasie a4 unusaal as it was weilc ine. 
As the iat stroke s ,unded, the strange’ 
wbo couid even now bardiy reai's) bis 
posiiion, tbre# up tue window and ¢xnd 
td bie head, Tue fog bal disappear. d, ih» 
ar was crisp and clear, and tne distant 
rumuling of '' 6 eariy market carta beto- 
kened the beg!nning Of anotuer day. 

“How cawe iw seep?” he inquired. 
closing the window aod turning to tue eur- 

oun. 

“I dragzed your dink. It was the only 
thing 1 couaid do, You were in sucus 
straug 4 slate Of alarm toat you would eliher 
nave died or gone mad if | nad not dune 
60,’”’ 

“Tne stranger extended his band and 
osugnt the young sargeons ina mighty 
grasp. You rau a tearful ries! Suppuse 
toat I bed die’. My deatn would nave 
been attriouted to tuedrug, and you would 
bave been accased uf my murier.”’ 

“{ ohanced it,” sad Mvatyn simply. 
“Tuere was no time for consideration.’’ 

‘1t bas been a sirange busines,” taid the 
other. “What oouid it bave been that was 
in my garret tuat nigot, and what could 
have (acen the egrevinent?’ 

‘Ra e,” said wiyo, emiling. ‘One of 
them frightened me terriviy } .8t now; bat 
it would noi neve done so if 1 nad not veen 
excited condition. Tue same 

perhaps, though in a milier 
night you 


state of wind 
form, that you were in on the 





wrote your agreement " 

‘There were rete in the room, I remem- 
ber,” sald the stranger; “Dut I never once 
thought of them.— You beve saved my res- 
son, M not my life,” and he agsip grasped 
him oy the haud, “You shali not fod me 
unreratefu!',’’ 

N ow did he; for, aided by bie Influence, 
the young surgeon reee rapid y to fame and 
fortane, which he shared iu tbe incat libere! 
manner with the girl ior whom his poverty 
bad long kept him waiting. 
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FIGURATIVE OR LITERAL. 


N OUR CHILDHOOD’S home we were 
broug.ut w. in @ purely religious atmos- 
phere. edid not nderstend it as we 

do now ip years of maturity. Minis'ers 
then did not furnish ‘milk for babes;”’ but 
rather Offered us meatasfor strong men. 
Their stately figurative ianguage oonlae-d 
us aud we were wey’ to tell them eo, Not 
mavy preachers iv thoee days ysed ihe 
simple childiike eloquence of a Beecher or 
Talmadge, and more’s the pity. UirSan. 
day school and week-day teachers were of 
the same atripe, 

Qa those biesesd old-fashioned puritan 
sebbatbs! The Yankee baked beans for 
breakfast, the clean ciothes sweet with the 
smell of lavender; and the gay delain 
dreases laid ina rowon tbh@ sparé-room 
bed. 

Tne chickens bad a subdued Sunday 
oaokie, the golden sunshine iit up the dis- 
tant billie, ana: 


**Tha dew was on the A wets, 
The air was iulief Juue."' 


Our mother nurse saic: “do you feel avie 
obildren, forthe two wile walk; eli the 
family were expected to attend cnaron and 
went. We did not often ride,my age 
grandfather had notions and always quoted 
that lint: 

“A mercifal man i# merciful to his 
beast.’’ 

Good sensible church psople we met on 
the way, wbO vever Lesitated for tbe fvol- 
ish ceremony of introductions in rorai 
places. Ooccasionaily when we grew ron'- 
\eae we were allowed to go outside and ali 
veer the baptismal pool and gatuer spear 
mintin a quiet J pon a not oo close 
tnougn, for one darling beby with Jeliow 
earls leaned over “to sce the baby” in its 
crvetal depths and was drowned, 

Olergymen of all denominatiors made 
our house their stopping place. Oue said 
to me once in a staiely manner; -‘‘obiid 
don’t you want to partaze of the Bread o} 
Lite.” ‘Wesaid no sir, not unless it is 
like gingerbread; my mamma knows how 
to make good wheat bread.’’ 

A dear minister with alivery bair, used 
always in Lis petitions to remember the 
children, wuen he addressed the throne «1 
grace. ® remember that be prayed that 
the Lord would ‘take away our hearts 01 
stone and give us hearts of fesn.” How it 
troabied us, We'd slip our brown sun 
burnt hand under our spron Over our beat- 
tog beart and hope that (God would jet us 
just keep the kind of hearts we bed. They 
tbum away fettnfully, Anyuoow could 
He doit? Would Heeut us open with « 
ebarp bread kaife aod pull them out and 
putin others without Billing us? 1m possl- 
nie, it was s puss.e and Kept as awake at 
nights. 

tie was the s'me clergy who had so 
muoh to say about ‘going into our civsets 
for prayer.’’ Weresolved that when we 
wentto bis houses to vat his daughter 
Lotty we'd ask bert show as ber papa’s 
wonderful littie closet. Itruggested to us 
a sort of curiosity svop faii of pretty things 
andagod pace wpiwy witon our aoils, 
We knew po better tii! a big girl. 

Friend Agnes said she was likewise 
worrted over figurative terms in her poor 
motheriess chiiahood. O16 times e and 
an older brother went cn @ p onic to the 
oank of e sa.ail bat rapid stream. Sue bad 
often peard preachers teilof ‘casting brea’ 
upon the waters,’ shor had some iunch 
‘eft and Agnes said: “Onarile, you kno« 
wnat the Bible seys about this, so I'm 
going Ww cast the biscuits on the water and 
upay after many days ‘tbhey’l: r-turn’ 
in the shape of a Jelicious frosted cake, 

Tne brother agreed. For days after this, 
these two children wet to the stream ex. 
pecting to see a nice iced cake cuming 
tilting to them on the crest Of a wave; Lut 
it never came. Toney began tod uot His 
promises, aod coufided in @ good aunt # bo 
unsde piain ths eseriptural meaning of the 
term to th: sedissppointed childrea Agnes 
is now an issionery among the freedmen; 
and | m sure eb® Never Cuniusee tuem, 

A chapter io ep Old ecuvdl reaier vegins 
thue: “1 despise a narfow felu.’”’ Cousin 
Rith @ litte puzz ed acholar, thought 
meant a narrow oi. of lot like her papa’» 
call tare. Sue often gisnoed at it and 
wondered why avyons snould bave an 
anUpatby to an iuoflensive grassy caf 
pasture where the sleek baby ca vos 
cro! pod the Juicy grassen and did no berm. 

‘Can you tell me obiidren the meaning 
of the gviden rule,’”’ said a prim teacher w 
vs the first day We Over were st sono! 
We looked at Lucy Bacon and sue rolled 
up the whites of her wondering éyen at 
little Mary Ann R cketa tn astonien ment. 
Wesm .otned dowa our starched bibaprons 


and es'd: ‘no mam.’’ Weil, I wiii teil 
ou and she went to her desk aod we 
ooked at eech otuer del gnted. We eup- 


> eed It wae a brignt giitetick whicn may- 
she’d give to us to put in our poorly 


furnieuei pisy-bouse, How disappoint d 
we were whe: it came not. Pwswple are 
mistaken when ibey speak Of Joyous ci j 
hood; it is o!ftwno @ tiwe Ol perplex't aod 
doubt Mre. L.. K.S 
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AT HOME AED ABROAD, 


A bien’. mannered man got or a Now 
Yirk oar recentiy and « flere d » €2 bit for 
his tare, Tae éoadvuetor ¢feted \o charge 
itjand © ielte was meking up there. 
quired $195 the suave genticman started 
and saiv ve belleved he dit bave justa 
nickel. While b@ Was fombiing tn bis 
trousers pocket the e™u.duc of »e'urned the 
Lill Dieely folded. Bittne: tekel coniadn’s 
he found, and a bili wiiot loosed i'ke the 
$2 wes handed back to the oon‘uotor, The 
suave gentleman got the oheng®e, ard ait r 
riding a coupleof bock<ea'tghted, He had 
viven the o noactor a $1 bill ins'ead of the 
$2 bil, Over torty concrotors were 
swindied ina alwiiar manner in iia wey. 

There are said to be only two ollve qrowes 
in Oallforuia, and one, owned by W. R 
Snadmen, in Georgia. Mr. Shedman's 
Krove covwrs three acrea Hoe wee asked 
recen ly how Olive growing oupared with 
cotion raising, as ® financial invesiment, 
and is repor.ed to bave replied; » You can 
meke no comperteon, there is so mien 
more prufitin the o.ives Why, | make 250 
aeilone of oti every jer’. That reaany 
sclison ean averevs of $5 4 gallon, or the 
total out-put of $1250. Tuat sali olsr pre 
Ot, (00; for f eel, wuctgh Of the p chives to 
pry all expenses, What three soren can 
you put! © tion and make it prodoce a 
yield of $1250 clear mnomey? Yeo, sir, | find 
a market tur ail wy of) end pickies,’’ 


James Kennedy, 11 yeare old, who lives 
at 323 Neat Seventy-reo nd street, New 
Yor a, bad a marvellous @cape from death, 
recentiy. He sand some oo: rates tad Seen 
ohasing pigeons on tLe ro: 's of houses peer 
(he former's bowe, and J-me wee eetllog 
over « low wall, between 321 aud 423 eben 
atelepbone wire'o whic. ve buu, Oroke, 
He crashed throvevh tne giaas of gne hood 
(ftne airehaft«! 321 and went itke a bullet 
to theceilar, s1x ~.urles below, just grazing 
8 cross beau in Lied: ecent, Him comrades 
ran away, afraid to tell «nathed happened, 
and it wes several minutos before Jsmes 
was discovered, The ¢niy injuries he re- 
ceived were @ bruise of the bip, a eu! obin 
and lacera'ions of the Hoxgers, and, +8 soon 
ashe was foun, be was avie to tals and 
drink waer, Later in the day be wasa 
little feverish, but the doctor ssid he would 
get well, 

A Lusignan deacenJent ofthe Kings of 
Jerussi¢m died m serably iately in « hospi- 
talin Milan. A Marquis‘descendent jruw 
tbe D yes ie rellirg maiches ia the atrrets 
ot V nioe; in the same oily a porter at one 
of the most eplendid palaces keeps the door 
of the house where he onght to be master, 
At Naples, the Ducde L»rme, grandee of 
Spain, jealawyeraciesk. At Palermo tbe 
Duc de Sania Croce goes about the atreeta 
ploxing up cigar ends and anything else to 
be found, The Princess Pignatei!l is a 
singer ina cafe chantavt in Beriin. At 
Buenos Ayres tuere wa lovely Hower girl 
about twenty, who, when eeked bere abe 
cime froin replied that she wase Lowbard, 
butt at ner parenia were Romane of the 
wemect Peoot Thegir!, wh: se name wan 
Leoniidsa Peoci, when asked if ene + sea 16- 
lative of tim Holiness, said she did vot 
know, butin her family & wae believed 
they were néariy akin. 


A pew oomer to St. Louis, addrcesalng a 
reporter of that olty: ‘1 wili ll girve 
story ofa thing whion ta o!d and odd, If not 
musicel. N t lovg since we moved here 
from Arkeuvsas, where generations of our 
folks bad kept house Searching recentiy 
in atrunk we brought! found a wealty of 
relics. O 6 was a bun’ le of Kiecuits wrap- 
ped in a copy «fe Franklinviile peper, 
vated Jsnuary 3 1823 Tie bread had evi- 
dentiy been leit avay, ond, the weatner 
being Gold, the Doardere bad refused \o eat 
cold Disculte, That «a8 before baking pow- 
der wasin vogue. Tuy are #0 ten per a 
by age thatthey actuaily ring fo ti = me- 
teliic sound, which I toink would pot f «4 
the soul of @ bupgry wooed of opper with 
repturons meiody What would J take lor 
tha u? Notuing. We will keep thene bia- 
eniteas@ family heirloom. J wenld iike 
to hear from anyones wbo hase biseuit more 
entitied to whiskers,’’ 


A special from Charieston, 8. ©., maya: 
Trevsud Canedy was founc desd in bia 
little bat some iles from Georgetown, 
recently, Cauady Lad led as repge and 1o- 
mantio life, end was a8 wil known in 
8 urb Carolina as “tne Od Leather man” 
wasia New York Stae, Ovortit y years 
ag? be feil in iove witu o fei: cousin, 
When be proposed marriage sue wimitted 
tuet be bed won her hear, but tod bim 
that their blood relath nabip wes apn ineur- 
mountabie bar to their uciton. Aftera 
yoar spent ip truitions efiorta to induce ber 
10 chaoge ber mind, Oanady was shocked 
oue day to jearp that sue hel eniereia 
convent, He becane worse aod welen 
eholy, and finally wandered sway from 
nome W lead thei feota hermit. He ateao- 
iutely refused to Lave any deal ngs with 
tne rest ¢f mankind, an4, though often 
seen Guthe highroais of 116 Slate, be la 
no€ known t) bave held com..cunicetico 
with auyove for over twenty years, Heo 
finally settied down near Geo getoen and 
bailt the littie butin whier be was found 


dead. 
_ —<——_ «© _ 

Tne D-ctor— Why Lave 1 never marr'ed? 
Whyenonla 17 Oat and dy life at beet. 
Toe Adcmiireal—Nioiin iny case Tne doetor 
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Mur Uoung Folks. 


BUNNY’S FRIEND. 





Br Ww. K. 


ELL, uncle, what did you think of 
the performing dogs we saw in the 
mreets to-day?’’ asked Jeesic, when 

they had returned bome from a ramble in 
one of the London parks. 

“Very interesting,’’ replied Uncie Uliver. 
“Bat, you know, Jews, that's all a matter of 
training. Now when | was at Berlin some 
time ego I saw a still stranger case of 
friendship between two animals, one of 
whicb, as a rule, fecds upon the othber,’’ 

“Would you mind telling us about it, 
uncie?’’ was ihe next question. 

“Not at all, my dears—efter dinner.” 

Onole Oliver was a greet traveller, and 
when he came W& etay with them, as he did 
Row and then, bis nephews and nieces 
generally kept him very busy relating 
stories of hie adventures, or of the fine 
sights be was in the habit of seeing in 
‘foreign parts.” They used to turn him 
on after dinner or tea, as if be were a 
water-tap. 

“*] suppose,"’ said he, peeling en orange, 
“you know thet Berlin is the ospital of 
Germany, and I may inform you that there, 
as well as in London, they have a sp endid 
collection of wild animals in their Zoolog!- 
oal Gardens.”’ 

“I’ve been to Regent's Park ‘Zoo,’"’ put 
in little Jack, “and hada ride on an ele- 
phant’’ 

‘Jack, please do be quiet, and leave 
Unole Noll aione,’’ remarked J esaie some- 
what sharply. 

“It's all right, Jessie. Some day Jack 
will be abie Ww tell other iittle folk about 
his ex periences.'’ 

“Well, 1 was onoe strolling through the 
Serlin Gardens, when my attention was 
called by one of the keepers to a cage con- 
taining a lynx and a rabbit.” 

“Kxcose me, uncie, for interrupting 
you,” said Joss, already forgetting ber re- 
bake of Jack, ‘but 1 am not quite sure 
that we all undersiand whata lynx is, Of 
course, I do,” she thought it necessary to 
add, ‘‘but the younger ones inay not.”’ 

“That means, I suppose,”’ replied Uncie 
Oliver, laughing, ‘that they only go to 
what is called a ‘dame’s school,’ while you 
go to a ‘college for young ladies.’”’ 

“A lynx, you must know, isa very wild 
cat Indeed, and in a state of nature nothing 
would gratify it more than to dine off afew 
rabbits, You may imagine, then, what I 
telt when 1 saw so bharimices a creature as 
bunny ceged up with a member of the 
fierce and bloodthirsty lynx family!” 

*Oh—oh—ob!”’ gasped the obildren, 

“The two animals, powever,’’ Uncle 
Oliver remarked, ‘‘were the beat of friends. 
They were both very young, and bad been 
togetner from infancy almost. That was 
the obiel, if not the only, reason for their 
good fellowship. O/ten and often had the 
lynx been seen toying——”’ 

“Bat, unole, 1 thought you saw them 
only once?’’ said J easie, in a sort of puzzied 
voice, 

“Quite right, my dear. But I spent an 
hour with the keeper on that occasion, and 
he gave me a full, true, and particular ac 
count of the career and habits of our two 
friends. Well, as I was saying, the lynx 
used often to be seen toying with bunny’s 
ears while it was nibbling at its food, or 
lying at full length nursing the rabbit 
within ita fore legs, and looking very 
pleased indeed. 

“Ol course they didn’t always play to- 
gether. The future of the lynx was a mat 
ter of much more importance than that of 
bunny. Sothe keeper hadto watch over 
ita education. One thing that the young 
lynx had to learn was to leap well. To 
cause it to leap, a sparrow used to be intro- 
duoed iato thecage; and | was told that 
the lynx was very active in its eflorts to 
catob the poor bird—jumping up at the 
sparrow while bunny was busy washing 
itesnout. The bird was sometimes killed; 
and 1 must say that another method of 
teaching the lynx how to jamp might have 
been em ployed.”’ 

‘Right, right!” ‘So giad you think sol” 
cried the bairns; only Jessie gravely said, 
“Hear, bear!" 

“It must have been a pretty sight to see 
the two animals at their games. No kittens 
cou.d be more piayful. The make-believe 
of the lynx especialiy often afforded very 
good fun. RKabbite feed on green stuff, 
while lynxes go in for a meat diet. To see 


this strangeiy-maiched couple eating cab- | 


page—Dunny in earnest, iyuxie in 
was therelore very comical. 

“But this wae 
compared with 


jent- 


quite a 


apother kind of romps 





| the same g 
| ay, every member of our fan 
harmless game | 


whieb, I am sure, must have been in vented then humbly confess yourself in the 


by the lynx. These two creatures ectualiy | 


played at worrying one another! First, 
the lynx would lie down, and bunny, 
looking very innocent in its white coat, 
would pretend to worry it. Then the lynx 
would attack bunny, ai! in fun; aithough 
cocasionslly the keeper was in great dread 
lest what bad begun in sport might end 
too tragically for the rabbit. 

“At length the end did come “ 

“Ob, ancie!l” 

‘Yes; but not in the way you fear, Bun- 
ny fell iii and died. And just to make this 
singular friendship perfect, a well as to 
prove it ie still the case thet trath is stranger 
than fiction, the lynx refused tw be com- 
forted when it Jost ite playmate, The 
keeper thought at one time that the crea- 
tare would have starved itselfto death. At 
last Iteccurred to him to remove it to 
another cage in quiet a different part of the 
Gardens, This change had the desired ef- 
fect. Inafew daysthe lynx became it- 
self again—only more #0; for had a new 
rabbit been admittea to its den it would 
have no doubt been killed in ti.e twink- 
ling of an eye, 

‘Now, Jessie,”’ added Uncle Oliver, as 
be ro#e from the table, ‘‘whateay you to 
that strange friendship?” 

—_— ——_ © <> 
GRUB AND BUTTERFLY. 
BY M. HAYORAFT, 
SUNSHINY morning in May. What 
oan be more delicious to the eye and 
the heart? 

When white and pink thorns are in blos- 
som, the throstie sings all day, the air is 
sweet with tae scentof flowering strubs, 
there is a hum of joyous life everywhere, 
and evil seems to bave no place for a time 
in a world where ail is ao fair. 

Seems—ay, there lies the rub, and the 
word should be written in s!iadows, for 
things are not always what they seem, and 
in the heart of an opening rose lay a green 
grub, rejoicing in the sweetness and purity 
Le 80 s00n meant to destroy. 

Above hovered a milk-white butterfly 
newly risen from the prison of her old grub 
life, and such was ber surprise and delight 
that she tried to sing of them, and share 
them with all whom she met, 

“Filend,” cried Batterfly to the crawler 
on the rose, ‘‘is it not wonderful to think 
we aball rise like thie? It is not worth liv- 
ing, suffering, dying for? We cannot be 
too thankful for the boon of a second life, 
for our wings, our beauty——”’ 

“Wel’’ echoed the other cromly, and 
there was scorn in the glance heturned up- 
wards, “Say I, anda I believe you; you 
and I have nothingin common. Be oft, 
for you keep the sunshine and chill me by 
the breese you make in fluttering above 
there. You'd better talk to tnose who are 
more likely to be credulous than myself,”’ 

Just then the sky clouded over, and sSut- 
terfiy, nothing daunted by this rebuff, 
though she looked more sober, came to a 
standstill with folded wings on the outer 
petais of Grub’s flower. 

‘There is no sun now,” she sald gently; 
“and oo not drive me away with harsh 
words, when soon, very soon, if you will 
only bave patience, you will join me in 
this freedom, this new existence, and be no 
longer forced to craw! from leaf to leaf on 
the spray where you were born.”’ 

‘Nonsense!’ was the impatient rejoin- 
der. “Il make a point cf never be'ieviug 
what I cannot see; only foolish people do 
otherwise. Do you mean to tell me in sober 
earnest that you ever wore a jacket like 
nine, and crept about the roses, feeiing as 
1 do that life is just one long teasi? 
Psbaw!’’ and the speaker moved on a pace 
to takea mouthful from the creamy-look 
ing stuff spread eo temptingly before his 
eyes. 

Buttery grew very grave, and she 
trembled siightly, but that might bave 
been due to a breath from the south breese 
which passed atthe moment, making al) 
the flowers bow in acknowledgement of 
his presence. 

For the breeze was an {important person 
among them, and was known to have in- 
fiLence with the rainkeeper, on whose 
bounty the whole garden depended, 

“If we could see everything, under- 
stand everything, friend, there would be 
nothing left to believe; and I think it is 
only the foolish ones, on the contrary, who 
laugh to scorn what really exists, though 
they are tov blind to see it, or too narrow- 
minded to confess their defect of vision. I 
waa, indeed, like younct many days ago; 
lam what you ses, and, mark my words 


rious change wi! befal you 
branch of it. When the 


member what I 


time comes, re 
bave said, and you will 





ly, and every | 


wrong in the joy, the thankfulness’ 

“Ob, bavedone!” brokein the listener, 
bis anger rising, ‘Iam content with what 
1 have,and neither want nor believe things 
will ever be diferent. Leave me in peace, 
and tell your fine tales to others,” 

“Yes, go, lovely Butterfly,” whispered a 
volce close by; ‘your prophecy falls on 
deaf ears, your warnings are wasted. 
Leave me to aeal with Grub, and trouble 
yourself no more about bim.” 

Slowly, sorrowfally then the white 
wings were once wore spread, and their 
owner took flight, after looking in surprise 
atthe last speaker, who, it proved had 
heard all that passed from the shelter of a 
boneysuckle close by. 

lt was pone other than Overon, the fairy 
king bimeelf, who spent the heat of the 
day securely hidden from mortal eyes 
among the petals or in the belis of flowers, 
To the bee he was sometimes visible, but 
never asa thing of dread, ior the busy 
creature knew his majesty neither stole 
honey nor murdered those who gathered it, 
and ali bis followers always conducted 
themselves equally well. 

The king were a grass-colored suit, and 
asimple dewdrop sparkied on bis brow in 
token of royality—a token that never failed 
to win respect; and even Grub grovelied 
lower than vefore when he caughtsight of 
it, being dazzled by its beams. 

“You silly thing!’ cried Ooeron onon- 
temptuously, as be poised biiueelf lightly 
where Butterfly bad been a minute belore, 
and gave a little stamp with hia fvct, “He 
who will not wear the spectacies of faith 
cao not recogniz) hope, and he who wiil 
not believe in the possibility of good must 
be prepared for the sowing of evil seed, 
for the reaping of evil fruit,’’ 

A terror sudiien and vague seised upon 
Grub, and he tried tocreep out of the king’s 
sight, but fooa and vain glory had made 
his green jacket swell till it was out of the 
question for the wearer to eflace himself at 
a moment’s notice, 

By-and-by he glanced up, and was con- 
acious ofa new comer fitting above the 
rose where hecrouched trembling—a new 
comer gayly dressed in red, with lacy 
wings on either side of her slim figure, 

Grub baried his face in the scented depths 
of the nearest petals, and trembied more 
than ever, for a stab in the back made bim 
nearly shriek for fear and pain, and he 
knew not what war coming next, 

‘(Look at me and listen,” said Oberon, in 
such a peremptory tone that the hearer 
dared not disobey. “Your friend did her 
best to rouse in your sluggish mind a spirit 
of belief and thankfuineas by the light of 
her own experience; but it is a sad fact that 
nobody will take the gift of others’ exper- 
fence. Foolish people and children must 
always buy it (and very costly it is some- 
times), because they fancy they know 
best; and the worst ofit is, this folly 
opens the door to endiess evils, As tor 
you, you will In truth rise again, as Butter- 
fiy said, though not, like her, to a gladsome 
life of beauty and innocence, No; you bave 
wilfully harbored low desires, scornful 
thoughts of those who are better than you 
are, and your second life will be one of 
danger to yourself, discomfort and mis- 
chief making to others.” 

“Ha, ba!” laughed a derisive voice as 
the king ended his speech; you will be- 
come one of us, I’ve laid my egg securely 
in your fat back; tbat was the stab that you 
felt justnow. A long life to the security 
of ignorance!’’ 

Grub lifted his head and looked all 
round, feeling puzzled both by the words 
and the speaker, but the latter was no- 
where to be seen, and the king had retired 
to the shade of his honeysuckle, 

“It’s a dream, it must be a dream!” mut- 
tered Grab, beginning to feel again, “J 
am quite well, and thatstab in my back, 
though it was startiing, does not hurt 
much. Perbaps the fairy monarch touched 
me with his wand in my sleep!”’ 

Alter this the hours sped peacefully by, 
and apparently, Grub was right, for be ate, 
rested, and grew, after the manner of his 
tribe, and no il! befell him, in spite of dan- 
gere always at hand in the shape of hungry 
birus, 

Presently the crawier felt as it night were 
coming—at least, the time for a iong rest 
—and understanding tbat some change 
was at band, he crept downwards on to a 
spray of rose-leaves with a strong stem,and 
there begen in acornerto spin bimeelf a 
hammock of white web. 

“I believe butterfly may bave spoken 
truly,” he marmured sleeply, “and this is 
no death, for I am sieek and weil, conscious 
neither of al' ment nor bodily decay 

rhe creature’s al : ‘ 





w Drain refused at this | 


sage © argue more, and soon he was! 





by no song of bird, no hum of bes, and 
none of the numberless voices of Nature 
that sounded from day to day round his 
restiug place. 

The white roves fluttered in 8 scented 
shower to the grass below, the boneysuckie 
blossoms turned orange, then brown, and 
#ithbered lingering on their stems till the 
breeze bid them pert. Still Grub slept on. 
Exglaptine and bay made sweet the summer 
air, red and white foxgloves stood proudly 
up along the high banked hedgerows, like 
guards for the frailer flowers below, the 
cborus of feathered songsters died away 
into the silence of content in home happi- 
neas—stiil Grab slept on. 

At last there came a day when the 
sleeper felt faint stirrings within him of 
renewed life. He stretcbed, be struggled, 
be gnawed through wbat once wasacradie, 
but now had become a prison-bouse, and 
then paused on its threshold, gasping for 
breath, filled with wonder, 

‘*W bat bas happened?” thought he. “The 
whole world seems to have changed—ay, 
eveo my very self. I must be somebody 
elee. And yet—yet 1 remember before 
going to sleep, long ago, Butterfly told me 
I should wake up some day ike her, I, 
too, bave wings,”’ and here the astonished 
owner slowly spread them witb admiring 
eyes, ‘wtill they are not broad and white 
like Butterfly’s. Ah, yes!” 

This exciaination was caused bya further 
effort of memory, and Oberon’s words re. 
turned to bim, 

‘“Neeing’s believing,’ said the newly- 
risen, casting a contemptuous glance below 
at the relics of grub existence. “Away 
with dull thoughts! If Il am nota butterfiy, 
I have at least a gift in common with many 
better folk, and sball make the best of it.’’ 

So saying, the speaker spread hie wings 
and sailed far aloft into the summer air, 
intent, it must be owned, on selfish enjoy- 
ment, without a thougbt of the trouble it 
might cause to others, 


This was not wonderful, seeing that 
Grub, instead of changing, as be should by 
rights bave done, to a milk white harmless 
butterfly, had become an ichneumon fiy— 
en insect hated by every winged race as a 
cunning spy and a thief, 

And it was vot long before the marauder 
in search of pleasure found out this batred, 
which caused all to fles his face, turn aside 
to avoid a meeting, or hide till be had 


To see this filled him with bitterness, 
and from the dregs of a better nature rose 
regret fora folly which—blindly indulged 
—had cost him so dear; but he was not left 
many days to torment others or try to 
atifie regret. 

For danger lurked in the presence of 
every insect bigger than himself, not to 
mention birds and men; and while resting 
an Instant one evening on a daisy the foot 
of a careless paseer-by crushed flower and 
fiy togetber to the earth, 

Few saw the accident, fewer cared, and 
none mourned the end of a life that brought 
no joy to others; for in faith lies hope, and 
hope walks hand-in-hand with love, but 
Grub, baving missed the first, had failed 
also to find the last two, 

SEE 


NEVER TELL Ligs.--Itis stated that 
over 70,000 dolls bave been manufactured at 
Sonnenberg, in Thuringia, and sent to 
Americato be charged with the pbono- 
graph. A story of aspeaking doll is told 
by a friend of Edison’s in New York, which 
points out that these new toys may act as 
moral teachers to the young. Edison's 
friend bad a little daughter, four years old, 
who, in spite of scoidings and punisb- 
ment, could not be cured oO: a habit of tell- 
ing stories, The father brougbt home a 
specially charged doll asa present for the 
little girl. Thechiid played witb the doll 
foraday without noticiog anything dif- 
ferentin it from her otuer dolis; on the 
morning of the second day, bowever, tbe 
doll made its voice beard. The little girl 
gave her mother an untruthful answer to a 
question which was put te her; whereupon 
thedoll, which was in her arms at that 
moment, said solemniy: “Little girl must 
pbever teil lies, Never, tell lies.’’ The child 
stared at the doll, and laid itdown on the 
carpet, Since that time she cannot be per- 
suaded to touch her plaything, but the 
timely warning has cured ber more éf- 
fectuaily of ber bad babbit than any whip- 
ping or scolding could do, 


Book-KEEPING —In several Continen- 
tal countries—in Franoe, Italy, Germany, 
Denmerk, Sweden—the law requires that 
&ii persons carrying on trade shail keé 
certain books, so that 
of disaster some idea may be 
as to the good faith and honesty of the Dusi- 
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A LOOK OF HAIR, 





BY J. H, BOCLES.' 


| bave a lock of faxen hair, 
W rapt in a tiny fold, 

'Tis boarded with a miser’s care, 
‘Tis dearer far than gold. 


To other eyes of littie worth, 
Yet precious unto mine; 

For once, dear child, in life and health, 
It wasa lock of thine. 


The namber’d hours pass slowly by; 
Days, weeks, and months depart, 

Yet still the vacant place remains 
Unchanged within the heart, 


‘Tis all that now remains of thee; 
Light otfour home and hearth ;; 

While sadly pass the silent bours, 
And dark the days cou e forth, 


Yet till I keep it for thy sake, 
And guard it with fond care; 

and oft I view, with throbbing heart, 
Thy simple lock of hair. 





ABOUT IHE DOVE. 


Tothe Assyriansand Syrians the dove 
bas been the especial emblem of the God 
head ever since the Ninevite sculptor typi 
fied the Supreme Being by an orb with the 
tail and wings ofa dove hovering above 
the head of his Master. In fact, the wor 
ship of the dove and the various circum. 
stances of the Deluge have always entered 
very largely into the religious rites and 
ceremonies of the Eastern world. 

In very many countries the dove ‘s inti- 
mately connected, not only with the reli 
gion, but with the superstitions of the var- 
ious peoples; and the number of legends 
about the dove is very large, and not a few 
extremely interesting. 

To return to the Deluge. There is a 
curious Arabic legend respecting the dove, 
which states that the first time it returned 
to the ark it was with the olive branch, but 
without any indication of the state of the 
earth itseit, but that on its return from the 
second visit, the red appearance of its feet 
proved that the mud oa which it had 
walxed was already freed from the waters, 
and to record that event Noah prayed that 
the feet of these birds might for ever remain 
of that color. 

Among the many testimonies of the truth 
of the Deluge to be found among the West. 
ern nations is an ancient coin known by the 
name of the Apamean medal from having 
been struck in Apamea, a city of Bythinia. 
It has on its reverse side an epitome of the 
Deluge. It represents the ark asa kind of 
equare machime floating upon water on 
whicha man and woman are just visible 
through an opeaing, and over the ark a 
triangular pediment. Upon thissits a dove, 
and below it another, which seems to flat 
ter its wings, and holds in itg mouth a 
smal! branch of a tree. 

It is eaid that the Holy Spirit, under the 
form of a dove, designated Joseph as the 
spouse ofthe Virgin Mary by lighting on 
his head, and that in the same manner 
Fabian was indicated as the divinely.ap- 
pointed Bishop of Rome. 

A dove or pigeon is considered by the 
Russians to be a living picture of the Holy 
Spint, and therefore no Russian peasant 
will eat one 

There isa curious etory told of Maho- 
met. It seems that he possessed a tame 
dove, which he trained to come to his ear 
for seed; this the bird did at length quite 
naturally, as it never failed to find some 
there. 

Mahomet’s otject was to convince his 
followers that the dove was the representa- 
tive of the angel Gabriel, and that Divine 
messages were thus communicated to him. 

A still stranger thing is related of him. 
It appears that in his flight he entered a 
cave with his companions to hide from his 
pursuers, and nO sooner bad he taken re- 
fuge than two pigeons laid their eggs at 
the entrance, and a spider covered up the 
Opening with her web so effectually as to 
be file those who were seeking him. 

in many of the paintings of the Mauonna 
the dove is introduced as the emblem of the 
Holy Spirit; in others, doves are placed 
near her while reading or working, expres- 
sive of teaderness and gentleness. 

A very strong belief exists among many 
peoples of the earth that the soul quits the 
body in the form ofa bird, and this bas 
been the sutject of superstitious fancies 
irom earliest times. 

A birc always signifies the soul in Egyp 
o Dleroglyphics, and the dove carrying 





in its beak a branch of palm or olive isa 
commoa embiem upon ancient tomba. 

taking these facis into con- 
sideration, it is not surprising that numer- 
ous stories exist in which disembodied 
tpirits appear as doves. 

It the life of &t. Elisabeth we find refer 
ence made to the belief that doves hover 
about a dying person, awahing the depart. 
ure of the sou) from the boay. 

Again, in the lenged of St. Polycarp, 
who was burned alive, it is said that his 
blood extinguished the flames, and that 
from his asee a white dove arse and tlew 
towards Heaven. From the fuera! pyre of 
Joan of Arc a dove was seen issuing. 

Tne Rossians have a belie! that the de- 
parted haunt their old homes for. the space 
of six weeks, during which time they eat 
and drink, and watch the sorrowing of the 
mourners, and then fly away to be at rest. 
Therefore, it is a common practice in some 
districts to place breadcrambs ona piece 
of white linen at the window during these 
weeks, and the soul is believed to come 
and feed upon them in the shape of pig 
eons. 

Then, also, the dove is regarded asa 
lucky bird, bringing good tortune to the 
house, the city, the person, and the ship 
As an example of this, the credulous firmly 
believe thatthe pigeons in Venice are in 
some way connected with its prosperity, 
and that their being domesticated in the 
midst of the city is a sign that it will not 
be swallowed up by the water. It is un- 
necessary to say that they are protected by 
the almost superstitious care and affection 
of tne people of Venice. 

The dove isthe type of love, probably 
from its clinging to the partner of its nest 
with such uniform constaacy. 

‘Venus and her doves’ is a phrace 
known to us all; not less so is the famous 
representation of Venus with her son Cupid 
riding on a chariot drawn by doves. 

The story goes that the Uranian or heav- 
eply Venus was not born trom the sea 
foam, as was believed, bui from an egy 
which two fishes couveyed to the seashore, 
and that this egg was hatched by two pig- 
eons, whiter than snow, and gave birth w 
the Assyrian Venus, who instructed man 
kind in religion, virtue, and equity. 

Those who have been fortunate enough 
10 go to Rome have probably seen the cele- 
brated doves of Pliny in the museum of tbe 
Capitol. Jt is one of the finest rpecimens 
of ancient mosaics in existence. Lt repre- 
sents four doves drinking. The mosaic is 
formed of natura) stoves, 80 small thata 
bundred and sixty picces cover only 
equare inch. 

Uae could give many more such stories, 
but enough has been said to show the 
character of this bird for gentleness, puriiy, 
kindness, and the appreciation of these 
qualives by all peoples of the earth. 


(Brains of Bold. 


One vice worn out makes us wiser than 
fifty tutors, 

All who wish to be rich must spend leas 
than they earn, 

Brevity is the child of silence, and isa 
credit to its parentage. 

Tne wiserabiest day we live there is 
many a better thing to do than die. 

The sisnder of some people is as great a 
recommendation as the praise of others. 

No man ever did a designed injury to 
another without doing a greater to himself. 

To iament the past continuously is rather 
a hindrance than a help to betiering the future, 

It you would render your obiidren help 
less all their lives, never compel or permit them w 
help themselves, 

Work in spite of yourself, and make « 
babit of work; and, when the babit of work ie foria- 
ed, it will be transfigured into the love of work, 

Discontent is not only an evil in itself, 
butit implies some evil behind it, and to discover 
ite source Is more useful than W rali against iis exist- 
ence, 

Ot all the thousand enemies that lie am- 
bashed along the Journey of human iife there is not 
one that does not shrink and cower before a clear 
intellect, a potent will, and an honest intent. 


lt is a mistake to suppose that work, 
when properly directed, will ever cause a premature 
break-down either of body or mind. Uniform indus- 
try was conducive to health as is regularity io diet. 


Weare apt to ascribe our good or bat 
fortune to our last action only, aad not the many 
preceeding actions; and we hear, when we inquire 
of ourselves, as When we ash echo, only the iast 
words repeated, 

When the Icelander awakes, he gilutes 








BO person until he has sa! ited God He usually | 
bastens othe door, adores there be autt hie | 
being, then steps Lo the house, aad says w bh au 

5 u li grant you s gooé day 
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Femininities. 

We pardon infidelitics, but we do not for 
get them, 

Magniticent promises are always to be 
suspected, 

Men love lite and often ; women much 
aod rarely. 

Widows, like ripe fruit, drop easily trom 
their perch, 

Society is ever ready to worship success, 


bat it rarely forgives failure, 


Our thoughts should travel trom the 
brain to the lips by the way of the heart, 


Parity of heart is the noblest inheritance, 


aad love the fairest oruament of woman. 


The obedience of children to their pa- 
rents Is the basis of ail good government. 


The virtue which has never been attacked 
by temptation Is deserviag of no monument. 


Women have the understanding of the 
beart, wich is better than that of the bead, 


In condemaing women tor vanity, men 
complain of the Gre they themselves have kindled. 


Tue English newspapers are writing col- 
umn-and-a-half editorial paragraphs upos the sub- 
ject of the declize of breach of promise suits, 


You might not think it, but there are 
scores of fine ladies in thiscity who are better shots 
with the rifle than many skilled marksmen are, 


A sexsibie man made the following will: 
*" St I die I want my wife to have what I got.'’ This 
shows loyalty to his better half, and a sensible con- 
tempt for legal verbiage, 


Mies Valier: ‘I called on purpose to see 
your dear liitie baby. Isit a boy or a giri’’’ Mrs, 
Four Huadred: ‘‘Why, it is a—a—reaily, I shall 
have to ask the nurse,’’ 


Two young women were expelled from 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Normal School on the day 
upon which they were to graduate, Their offence 
was riding a tandem bicycle. 


Mrs. Jiake: ‘80 you have taken another 
companion for better or worse.'' Mrs. Heconds: 
‘Only for better, my dear. He can't possibly be 
woree than the other one was,'' 


The achievements of Miss Bisland and 
Mise Bly are monuments of what plucky, feariess 
American girlecan do, They certainly can perform 
deeds that would astonish their grandmothers, 


There was a funcral in Paris, Ky., lately 
in which eight women acted as pall-bearers, Sarah 
Joues, colored, was the person buried, and eight 
sisters of a colored lodge bore the remains inte the 
church, 


Adorer, after a rebuke by the old lady: 
**| dida’t kiss you; L only pretended | was going to, 
Why did you call your mother?’’ Sweet girl, re- 
pentantiy: *‘I-I didn’t Kaow she was in the 
house.’’ 


Mr. Fangle, (looking over the house he 
has just moved into): ‘*‘l wonder who lived here 
inst ’’’ Mre, Fangie: ‘'I don’t know; but the lady 
wasse Choristian.’’ ‘‘Howcan youteli’’’ ‘She left 
no rubbish in the cellar,** 


All this talk about women being sensi- 
tive as regards their ages, is mere bosh. In New 
York lately Mrs. Aun Devine, the proseoutrix ina 
larceny case, unhbesitatingly made the declaration 
that she ise 1u5 years old, 


A Micnigao widow killed three birds 
witb one stone by Inserting In the same iseve of an 
Adrian daily her husband's obitaary notice, a caru 
of thauke and @ notice that she would auction off her 
late partver’s personal eflects. 


“Now, remember, Belinda,’’ said Mrs. 
Sharpley to ber daughter, just married, ‘ ‘violence 
in anything ls most uniadylike, Of course, you will 
sometimes disagree with your husband, but always 
hit bim with the soft end of the broom.*’ 


“Well, my dear madam, aud how are 
you to-day?'* ‘Ob, Doctor, I have terrible pains 
all over my whole body, and it seems impossible to 
breathe! OC course, I can’t sleep at ail; aad I 
haven't a particle of appetite !"' ‘‘Hut otherwise 
you feel all right, don’t your’ 


Percy Walker and Miss Emily Herald, of 
Ifamilton, Unt., were parties tu a mock marriage 
while playing private theatricals in /%4. The young 
lady is pow about lo marry another io earnest, aad 
has brcugbht sultior tye annulment of the Gret mar- 
riage in order W avold trouble tn future, 





*Porbaps,’’ said the fresh young man, 
ashe plumped bimsel! down on the sofa between the 
twogiddy giils, ‘perhaps you were discussing some 
cholce secret?’’ “Oh, no,** sald one of them; **! 
was just saying to Minnle that ‘nothing should sep- 
arate us,’ bul really I didm'texpect It to bappen so 
soun,.’’ And the beating of his own heart was ali the 
sound he beard. 


In the museum of the Loodon Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, is the stomach ofa 
woman who had been an Incorrigibie pin swaliower 
from the tender age of two years. Ina box beside 
the stomach is a guanility of biack and rusty pine 
taken outafter death, In another box are mure pins 
found inthe woman's porket, and sapposed to have 
been meant for swallowing when occasion offered, 


Abou. a month sg” the Princes of 
Wales had a sealskin jacket made for her lap dow in 
Paris, aed the important fact was cabled over ball 
the civiiieed workd, Lt wae oot of any profound de- 
gree of \mportauce, bul the resultisamusing, Une 
of the most prominent furriere In New York made 
twelve Jackets for dogs Immediately on seeing the 
neweln tbe paper, aad they were al sold within two 
weeks, The claltmeaol tue Princess of Wales w bea 


leacer of fachiou are beyond dispute. 

Dar ug,’ seid the young mau, as be 
tenderly raleed the lovely bead from the place where 
it had rested (or ao bour or more, gut up, sat down 
again oo the otber ede of the veautiful matden, and 
once more (drew the guides curls wo bis busom, ‘*yuu 
bave pu objection \& thle slight chasge of position, 
have you? No, Alfred,’ ashe murwured, * your 

eart ie **Yes, my aogel,’’ responded 
gman, bls Volce trembling with deep feel 
“a act % vee. will w Ue §601i0e0 allie S&S betes 








FAasculinities. 
M runes ia a fever that leaves us weaker 


Ia order to get the wild oats out of a 
boy he must be thrashed. 


He who loses not his senses in certain 
things has no senses to lose, 


He who adopts aj ast thought partic! pates 
in the merit of bim who originated it. 


A great man is one who can make bis 
childrea obey him when they areout of bis sight, 


There is hardly any man  triendiccs in 
this world that he hasn't at least one triend to tell 
him his faults. 


Lite, as we have often sald, is full of com- 
pensations, The tonguevf the deal mute never gets 
him Into troubie. 


Exhorter: ‘I tell you. young maa, you 
are going straight to Hades*' Young man: ‘'‘Al! 
right, old fel. Bee you later!'’ ° 

There are few things in the world really 
worth getting angry about, but there are lots of 
things that jastify a man in evtting mad, 


The night shirt of fashion is beooming a 
thing of gorgeousness, A China silk robe, hand em- 
broidered ia blue, pink or maroon, is one of the 
most prised effects, 


It is woithy of note that the embroid- 
ered shirt front has become a general favorite for day 
wear, while for evening use fashionable men have 
practically discarded it, 


For it comes to pass oft thats terrible 
oath, with a swaggering accent, sharply twanged of, 
gives manhood more approbation thas ever proof 
iteelf would have earned him. 


Some men will get up out of bed at 
night in the coldest of winter weather to go to a 
fire, who cannot be luduced to get up at 7 o'clock to 
start one in the kitchen stove, 


Fups and extreme dressers, in imitation 
of the Parisian dude, are aflecting bieck silk hand- 
kerchiefs with evening dress. The fad is regarded 
as repugnant alike to good taste and common sense, 


A matter of fact philosopher asserts that 
**Love is to domestic life what butter ls to bread—it 
possesses littie nourishment in itself, but gives eub- 
stantials a graud relish, without whieh they would 
be bard to swallow,'’ 


Jobunie: “You've got a cold in your 
head, have you?"’ Cholly, calling on Johnnie's sis- 
ter: *'Yes, a very bad coid.'' ‘*Then sister was 
wrong.’’ ‘**Wrongin what?'’ ‘‘the said you hadn't 
anything in your bead at all.'' 


Young George 8.okes was escorting home 
Sarah Horton, his sweetheart, recently, at Pelsall, 
England, and was 60 busy entertaining her that 
neither one of them beard the express train that came 
along just as they were crossing the track. Both 
were killed, 


Any one looking closely at Genera) But- 
ler’s bands will notice that the base of bis right 
thumb ise very well developed, full and Grm piece 
of flesh, while at the same piace on bis left hard it is 
very much shrunken and fallen away. The difer- 
ence is due to shaking hands, 


The revival of the soft hat is one of the 
inecrutable fancies of the season. It is worn by 
club men, brokers, mercantile men and dudes, 
Pienty of business men have discarded the silk hat 
altogether except tor evening wear. The Derby, 
however, continues to bold its own. 


De Courcy: ‘French society proposes, I 
see, to ostracise M. B., who ilied M. P. ina duel.*’ 
De Vere: **Perfectly proper.'' ‘‘Yes; they say that 
M. B. has dishonored bimeelf.’* ‘‘He has violated 
the unwritten code, which requires that no gentie- 
man shall burt another in a French duel,’ 


Firet tramp: ‘‘Le’s go up w this house 
and see If we can get a bite.’’ Second tramp: ‘Not 
by a long chalk.’ ‘‘Why not? Do they keep a 
dog?*' ‘'Mo, but there's a pewly married couple 
living there, and the young wife gave me one of her 
ples the other day, and it nearly killed me.'’ 


A man, pamed Wallace, in the employ 
of the Portiand, Maine, Stoneware Company, is sin- 
gulariyuniucky. A while agobe had three Gngers 
chopped off by a clay-cutter, then he was Kicked 
nearly Ww death by s horse, and recently a big lamp 
of frosen clay fell on one of bis legs and broke it, 


Asacilergymso was burying a corpse, a 
women came and touched him by the sleeve, in the 
middle of the service, aad said, ‘Bir, 1 mast speak 
te you immediately.’’ ‘Well, what is the matier?'* 
‘Why, sir, you are baryieg & man who died of the 
smalipox near my poor busband, who never bad it.'' 


“There ia Cne error in diet,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘which, if parsued for a not very long time, 
ie certain to resultio death.** ‘‘What Is that, doc- 
tor?’ asked the patient, aoxiousiy. ‘‘Not eating 
anything,’’ said the doctor, grimly; and, shakiag 
the patient's hand fcebly, he staggered to the open 
door. 


Tobey say that ‘‘Varicty is the Hpice of 
Life,’’ sald the tramp. If it is I've had enough of 
spice to last me for along time Wcome. I was run 
over by a Herdic at @ 0 clock last night, bilten bya 
yellow dog a1 9. clubbed bys policeman at 12, sen- 
tenced wl 10 days this morning; if that ls not va- 
riety | would like to Know what you call itr’’ 


“Yes, sah, Miss Angelina played a pow- 
erful mean trick on me. At the chu'ch festival 
t’cther night, sab, I slipped aod split my piate of 
bliin’ bot soup loa de iap ob Miss Angelina's bran’ 
new satio dress.’ ‘‘And what did the lady do?’ 
‘W'y, dense de time she showed ber manners, She 
Jest Jumped right up eau’ split it all ‘fore I could 








> 


sabe one dropoff it. An‘ lt was ‘possum soup at dat, 
sab.’ 

Blanche: “Good afternoon. Back from 
Niagara? How did you enjoy your wedding tripr’* 
Maude, *‘ Uh, spleudidiy! It was all 6» pew acd 
strange! leaw seo much that l had never itera be- 
fore that I can hardly describe my sensat onse.'' 
Bisnche: “‘Ah, | suppuse ov! And your busand; 
wae Le a6 much pleased Maude i'm afraid not, 
You eee, lt wasean old story him He has bern 

f © ae ‘ se » eve 
man nee Gia < rue a ra 
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“The County Fair’ ja an effecting and 
Vivid story of domes'ie joy and sorrow, +1 
bome lifeand roralsecenes§ It « towunded 
on the pley of the samename Steet ad 
Sanith, New York, publishers. 


A souvervir of “The Deed He-srt’’ the 
famous play reoenily revived in Englang 
with great soccess by Henry Irving, baer 
heen lrered in fine i'lnwtrated style by 
Caswe') & Cs., New York. For sale by 
Wanamaser, 





LAW AND 118 APPL. UALION,—I6 i@ an 
l vperetive duty aou on:igetiun that each 
and every map should inform bimseif aod 
instroct those under bis chargs and enper 
vision in the application aod the force of 
the laws forthe governinent of the people 
in the sopp ession of tmrro ality and vio: 
and incricating what 's heat forthe bappt 
ness and prosperity of society. No mer 
poate en injary to another without both 
knowing ‘hat itis an injary, and that be 
rave the riek of heavy panisbment for it; 
be bas a lively apprehension that there I 
somewnere @ rod hanglog up for his own 
shoulders, thenogh he may pot be vers 
solicitons to Inquire Into the exact natare 
of tt. Obetience to the lawa isthe great 
and com prenens've daty of ¢very member 
of humen acclety,—becauses law ie po other 
than the system of practionl ethios hy 
which men are to cominrt themeec! von for 
the good of al, The cognete subjeote of 
morals are politica aad political economy, 
Hearsay evidence should pot be acoep'ed 
#8 evidence in any lrgal case of any !m 
portanos because it te not proof positive 
bat merely an assaumptive appearance 
which cannot atand aifting and the light of 
facts. The fauite of lawyers and even 
jidges are that they dweil too much on 
precedeuts, aud not enough on the ezigen 
cies of the times and occasions; uot on 
reason and oommon sense astnoir guide 
and rule for action and deeiston. To obey 
tha law je the great comprehensive duty of 
every tnan;'o learn what doty comprehende 
is necessary and wise. Law atanda rooted 
in the eotl of human reason by virtue of 
the protection it extends to all. 

L. G. W. 


-— Swe Oe 

A Lattie GiKne's ComPposition.—The 
caterptiiear macaling tuipg and hear all 
over bis back and fannie found one down 
ber beok and it made me orall lika every 
thing, birde eat caterp'l'are and give them 
to their children to eat. I dent see hoe 
they can eat them, | know IT could 1 ot ear 
them, (bev are such borrid things, they 
look eo «fly and feel idon'’t know how 
Ceterpiiiare climb trees, the oiber day J 
saw a big, hq oaterpi'tar rnd he was ww 
borrtd that I took & wick and kild him 
with §t and throw it away to let the awit! 
man pick it op *-7 take it beme period 
oalerptl: ars bave 1000 or more legs, be mey 
not heve eo wany., and he may heave more 
the big ones bave more than the iittie t 
geome that but | doo’t know. Caterpiliare 
eat Gies and other insects sach as ants, 
miscates sad others like thet Alsothe 
eat leaves, plom ‘eaves and in short ali 
kinds and some flowers t, some have 
beby osterpiiiars, in snort all of them. 
Ogerpli'ara drink water, in short every 
thing they can get. Catterptliare, J cannot 
gay Much More abont catterptilara, but one 
good roo! fe never throw acatterpiliar at » 
man of at ybody for it gives bim auch ea 
fright. 1 bave told you all they eat, drink 
how many lege it base and tim rool, A 
catterptiier oan climb, youceppot. Ma be 
aome of you cen, ft cant, but mort of the 
(hinge that a calterplilar can do we ean not, 
and inost of the things that we can do they 
cannolk, 





Os 

SMOLENTIFIC ADVANCE —-'! ‘Wanted, ex 
pert neediewomen to m+ ke babtes’ bodiest 

Well, that beatae alll’ exzolatmed Mrs 
Partington, throwing down the newspaper 
in which, daring the leat Ailteen minutes, 
she ted been «palling outtbhe advert! e- 
ments, and peertog indtynantly over ner 
Bpecteciog neroas the breakfast (anie a lke 
who was basi.y ccorp'ad in excavating bis 
fourtD ege-eneil, * Dd everanybody thea 
the itkheel |] aiewnye eal it wee as good as 
tel' in’ Nator’ she didn't know how to do 
ber own work when they lnosirocted atceaw 
reins and donkey engines But this im- 

mterous idea of wakin' sop work babies 
s ¢novuhto make (ve poor thing throw 
down ber toola, and abut up shop alto 
gether, Mark my words lke—them sewip’ 
machinea will be prested into this ‘ere 
new fangied bueinese sfore !o vg; aod then 
all the emigiatin’ in the world wont be 
avie to keep down the surplice poppy 
lation.” 

Dios Tt Lxks TuR TRaCugR —‘ Are 
you +i] taking palnling lessens, Mami?” 

‘No; I lett off yesterday. | don’i like my 
teatner ”’ 

“Why not’ 

Mie has eto @ d‘segreeable way of taik- 
ir gy He tota me tf f kept on for sometime 
jopger, 1 mightbe able to whitewash a 
fence.” 

ae 


Vikrux is pot eo versatile in ite natare, 
as lo be jwprecticab’e in avy posel>'e con- 
dition of humen life 

ee 

Tr TRAVELLERS tower! teavey norter 
their way, the a0. will be altogether tietr 
OWT. 

es _— 
. fl a speedy ore | 
allen a fr ‘ " . ‘ vet r 
1 with conghe or colds 
Ball's Cough Syrup. 


WORKIAG HOURS ABROAD. 

\O FAR as regerde laws rezuiating the 
S number of bourse a men sbali work, the 

great merjority of our representatives 
in foreign laads have the same story to 
wil--that such laws are non existent. 

Ot the different states forming the Em- 
pire of Germany, none heve any special 
enectments on the subject, the Imperial 
legisiature alone being competent to deal 
with it, and that body bas left adnit labor 
entirely unfettered, except in forbidding 
the employmentof women in certain kinds 
at work, and enacting that employers may 
not compel their workmen to ply their 
vocations upon Sanday or feast days, only 
where the special nature ofan industry 
preciudes the work being postponed or in- 
verropted Belgten Labor Commission. 

Neither in 8 wetden, Denmark,the Nether. 
lends, Spain, Portege!, Raesia, Italy, 
Greeoe, nor Turkey hae the ides of fixing 
be limiteofa working-dsay by faw been 
entertained; while the Roumenians, Bul- 
garians, Servians, end Montenegrins, if 
they agré66 in nothing eles, are of one mind 
asto jeaving masters and men t make 
snoh arrangemenis as they deem best for 
their interesta, 

Very little information Is vouchsafed as 
to the actual working bours in the countries 
where f-eedom of contract remaina anobal- 
lenged; but we are not left guile in the 
dark, 

We learn that a Tarkish woraing-dey 
lesta from sunrise to sunset, with certain 
laterva«is for refreshinent and repose, 

In Montenegro the day-laborer begins 
work betwen five and six in the worning, 
knocks (ff at eight for baif an hour, works 
om till boon, reste until two, and then 
i@bors on until sunset. This is in sammer, 
In winter, he commences working at half- 
past ecoven or eight, reeta from twelve to 
one, and works uninterruptedly from that 
time to gansot, 

The rulcs reepecting skilled labor are 
theoretically tue same, but considerable 
lexity prevails in practice, 

In Servia the principle of individual con- 
venienoe rules in every case. In England 
ten hours ie the rule with trades, In P :r- 
togal from sunrise to sunset is the usual 
length of the working day. 

With field Jaborers and workmen in the 
vuliding trade the summer working-dey 
begius at bail-paet four or fivein the morp- 
ing and ends at seven in the evening, two 
to three hours’ rest being taken in the mid- 
dle of the day. 

In winter the hours are from half past 
seven w five, with a shorter interval of re- 
pose, 

Ino manufectories the rule is twelve hours 
{9 suinmer and ten in winter, with au bour 
anda half allowed for meals. 

Eleven hours ia the average day's labor 
ig Belgium; but brewers’ men work from 
ion to seventeen bour; brick makers, six- 
teen; the cabinetmskers of Brussels and 
Govent are often at work seventeen hours, 
aday; tramway drivers areon duty from 
fifteen to seventeen bours, with up hour 
apda half cff at noon; railway guards 
sometimes know whet it isto work nine- 
teen anda haif bours at a etretobs und in 
tbe mining districie women sre often kep 
at truck-loading and siwilar beavy labor 
for thirteen or fourteen hours, 

Tae normal work-day throughout Saxony 
ig thirteen boure, with two hours’ ailow. 
anoe for méal-taking. ° 

In Biden the medium.duration of labor 
ig from ten to twelve hours; but in some 
casce it far exceeds this, often rising to fit 
ean hoursin sioneware and obina worss 
abd colton willis; in sawinille to seventeen 
nours; while the workers in the sugar-re- 
fineries, where the shi't syatem jain vogue, 
work for twenty-sour hours, aod (ben bave 
tweoty four bours free; and in two many of 
the Baden factories Sunday-work is the 
rhie. 

In Rossta industrial establishments, the 
da fference in the working bourse is sowe- 
thing extreordinvary, varying from six to 
twenty. “Jt is remarkabie tbat these great 
divergences ooour in the same brancves of 
indusiwy within the same inspector's dis. 
trict, and among estabiiabmenta whose 
produce real'saa the same market price,’’ 

The only European S'atesin which ihe 
Isw oontrola, or pretends to contro’, the 
dieposa! ofa gro*#n man or woman’s time 
are Austria, S#itzorland, and France 

fn the firet-nmemed, the frotory hand 
must pot work more than eleven houras 
day, «xclusive of an bour and a baif for re 





freement and recupsration; and in mines 


| the actus] working shiftis limited to ter 
boare;: but theses 1u]5e are liable to modifi 
miieon with the joint consent of the Mibpisie 
w the Interior and the Minister of Oom 
nero’; while in special cases the Indas 


trial! Officer uf the district ia em powerei to 





i 
| 
} 
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permit = temporery increase in the work- 
ing-houre for a period of three week or 
oe 

A permanent extension of time bas for 
some reason been given by ministerial or 
dinance to spioning-miliesnd slik factories, 
by which the boors of labor bave been 
lengthened to twe.ve and thirteen hours 
respectfully. 

In Switzerland, a normel working day 
must not exceed eleven hours, with one 
hoar’s interval, comprieea between the 
bourses of5 A. M. sn: 8 P.M. during the 
months of Jane, Jaly, and Augasi; aod 
between 6 A. M. end 8 P. M., during the 
remainder of the year, the time to be regu- 
lated by the town clock. Oa Saurdays and 
olidays toe worksnops must be o.0sed two 
bourse earlier, 

Exceptional and temporary prolongation 
ot the working-time is obtainable ip ceses 
of necessty, ‘but not simply to suit the 
oon venience of the empioyer.”’ 

Sunday labor, except where it is abs- 
lately necessary, is probibdited sitogetber; 
aod under no circumstances In feminine 
labor permissible on that day. 

O.1 ordinary days any woman baving & 
housebold to look after is free to leave the 
sbop one balf-bour before the mid-day rest. 

The boars of aduit laborin France are 
regulated by a serious of decrees, the earli- 
est of which, promulgated in 1848, enacted 
that the working-man’s day in wanuiac- 
tories and miiis ebali not exceed twelve 
bourse of ‘¢flective labor.”’ 

In 1851 another decree exempted cer'ain 
oecapations from the /Jimitation; and in 
1855 it was «fficially Inid down that the 
twelve bourses’ limit was confined to such 
manufactories and mills es were moved by 
machinery by day, or machinery in motion 
by day and night without extinction of 
fires; and that po workshops employing 
lesa than twenty-one hen‘a in any one sn6e0 
caine under the law of 1848, 

Ol the #)x or seven wiliion people earn- 
rg daily wages in France, not more than a 
imiilion are oomputed to be subject to the 
provisions of that law; indeed, the Il napec- 
tors of Factories only record three hundred 
and fifty-nine thousand adults, of whom 
‘ourty-one per cent, are women; and It muy 
be accepted that Frenchmen in factories 
pass at least fourteen out of every twenty 
tour hours in the factory; while the work- 
ere Oulside, sucb as carpenters, masons, and 
\aborera, work for any pumber of hours in- 
clination may prow pt or necessity cowpel, 

EE 


SUNNY FLORIDA. 





Editor SatuRDAaY EvENING Post: —]! 
have now spent four délighiful weexs in 
this delightful climate, where we bave 
weather in February equal to our finest 
June weatber at the north, The change 
from our cheerless rainy winter was a very 
pleasant one, and I can scarce realizs the 
discomforts of the winter at boine, 

Oranges and alligators abound and the 
Oranges fresh picked from the tree are 
much sweeter and more luscious than tie 
packed fruit we getat bome. The alligators 
I bave not tried yet, The woods are gay 
with beaatiful wild flowers, and the sweet 
josimine which is now in full bloow fairiy 
loads the air with iis delicious fragrance. 
The long grey Spanish mces grows abun. 
dantly, banging from the tree tops in long 
greceful featoovs, yards in length. This 
moss is much prized atthe north for deéo- 
olative purposes, and may be draped over 
pictures, cbandeliers or anywherw that 
fancy may dictate with very pretty effect, 
A great many psopie bave asked me to 
mail tbem someof it. If any ofthe readers 
of Tog Post would like to have some o! 
this ovautiful moss I shall be giad to oblige 


them, 
Mus, F. A. WaRNER, 


Jackesouvilie, Fia, 


—_—_—_ 
_———o— <i 


Lirs ON THE StTacGE.—All the stage 
struck girls througuout the length and 
breadth ofthe land faccy that an act: css’ 
life must be an ideal on6, full of adulation, 
flatterv, amusement, disiraction. Au ac- 
trees was speaking of thistome, Sieisa 
women who, by dint of arduous work, hes 
ciimbed far up the !adder of fame, 

“My life ia very uneventful,” she said: 
“It is full of hard and monotonous work. 
Excitement? yes, at night, when 1 am be- 
jUre the public; but for the reet of tue dey, 
no, Suppose I gtve you one day’s routine, 
aod you: an javge y: u-self whether my jie 
is one round of exdilaration and pleasure, 
At nine in the morning |! ring for my 





bouillon. After! bave finished jt I take a 

cold bath and then my breakfast. Unsless 
| 1am due at the theatre for a long, tedious 

rehearsal of four or five houra, | atien 


my corres rondence, sorting and answer ng 


various letters. After that is foished, and 


my housebold duties are looked after, I go 


for my conetitutional walk of two or three 
hours, I eat no luncheon, and when I re- 
tarn from my exercise it ia nearly time for 
my dinner, for I dine at pelt-past four, 
After tbis meal fs over! have just a little 
time to rest before the real bos ness 
ot the twenty-four hours begins. | soust 
be at the theatre by half-past seven sharp, 
At midnight 1am home again, and after 
supper I goto bed. Now thatis a fair sam- 
ple of my life. Every bour hee its duties, 
I have systematised my work and sliotied 
my time so that thereare very few idle mo- 
ments.’’ 


— 





War THey Cau I1T.—Among vague 
terms sppiied to tue future world are “the 
great nereafter,” ‘the other word,” “fatar 
ity,’ “the great somewhere else,” “ihe 
after life,” “the fartner shore,’’ ‘the spirit 
worid,’”’ “thé unseen universe,” “another 
iife,” “the great beyond.” It is unneces- 
sary to inform you that "the sweet alti- 
mately” isan American term. A famous 
Frenchman, when dying, sald that be was 
about to go into the ‘‘great perbaps,”’ 8 mi- 
lar terms are the “din unknown” and the 
‘gnknowm dark.” In poetry tbe future 
world is “tre beppy land, far, far away.” 
‘the land o’ the leal,”’ “the world beyond 
the stars,” “daybreak,’’ “the manelons of 
ligbt,” “Jerassiem the golden,’ ‘the bet 
ter Jand,’’ “the reaims of the biessed,” 
“the bappy isles,’ “beyond the waveless 
sea,” ‘the fair bome above,’’ ‘the reslme 
of endless day,’’ “the celestial s! ore,” “the 
berbor of reat,’’ “the sovereign, dim, illim- 
ftable ground.’ Camoens terms it “the 
Lethean dungeon” and “the sombre 
sbedes avernal.” Anglo-Saxon poems refer 
to “the green wolde of paradise.”” Mra, 
Barbau!d cal's it ‘the brigbter cliine,” 
Goethe speaks cf joining ‘the ghostly na- 
iion,’? Svakeepeare terms it “the undls- 
covered country’’ and “’rom whose bourn 
00 traveller retarne.”’ Edger Allan Foe 
callait ‘the distant Aidenpn,’’ “the P uton- 
tan shore’ and “the Lethean peace of the 
skies,’’ 








Forty Pons In A SENTENOCB.—In look- 
ing over the map of France the names 
strike one as similar ‘'n sound to English 
words that bave entirely diflerent meen- 
ings. For instance, the following sentence 
‘escribing ashort tripto France contains 
40 English puns on 383 French words; 
Whenl Oise in France I wanted to visit 
Nancy, whcm ] Meiz some time Belfort, and 
with whom! knew] could Havre N cs 
time inthe Reims of fancy; and | withed 
tomake A)x clean Breast of my Louvre, 
but I wastm sucha Fleury that! wason 
the Bordeaux of dee;a'r, and that would 
have been Toulon Touloocse, and I hed 
Notre Dame moment to spare; besides 
there were Lyonsin Loire France, snd it 
wes Bayonne my expected Tours, and an it 
seemed likely Touraine any dey, | was 
Seine enough notto Donal Calais thing and 
Rouen my Creuse home, for that wouldn’t 
Pays, 80 1 determined to Mende my Corse, 
ehould I Nevers see her ayat: ; but | sball 
Macon other trip Somme time when I 
Caen. 





“BOTTLED SUNSHINS.'’—There ere por: 
sons who will work for the good of tv.eir 
fallow-men, who will give money and time, 
labor and thought, tv reforme and schemes 
for general welfa'e, who will not besitate 
to make sacrifices to perform benevolent 
aod Kindly actions, but who never give 
free and hearty utterance to the giadness 
that they feelor the pleasure thry erjy. 
It is not tLat they intend to deprive apy 
one of bappiness, but they do pot real'zs 
how mucb they could thus bestow. While 
trying in many ways to give light end 
Waruath to their fellow-men, they bottle up 
théeirown sunshine, forgetting that ils in- 
finence m'ght exterd far and wide, Lt 
ali such pernicious silence be sp-edily 
broken, If the day ts fair, and the air pure 
and clear, jet us emphasg‘z; the fact; if we 
see any beauty, letus point it out; if we 
feel any joy, let us basten to share it; if we 
bave received any good, let us freely ex- 
press it, 


ne 

‘*AND now, children,’ remarked Porfee- 
sor Hailes, in one of the puplic echooie t .¢ 
other day, “if a family consisting of faiher 
and mother and seven obiidren should 
beves pie for dinner, how much would 
each one receive?”’ “Why,” remarked ine 
bright boy, “each would get a0 
cightb.” ‘*‘Butthere are pine persons, 
you must remember.’’ “O11, I know thal; 





batthe mother wouldn’t get any. Toere 
wouldn't be enouch t> eo around.” 
I 
THE PEREON«L LiscuMFORT, and the 
worry Of a Coustant Cuougu, end tre Sor 
| nese of Lungs aod Turoat which reuse! 
1atiend it, are all remedied by D 
J tynes EK ZEpeciorant, sa sal medk e 
Pulmonary disorders aud Thoroat Aff 
' tions. 
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THE SATURDAY 








Humorous, 


FOUND HE DIDN'T KSOW IT ALL. 








Bebind bim closed tne collewe gates; 
Away to enter life be sped; 
‘Success Dow my endeavor awaits, 
For 1 know everything,’* he said, 


The youth a fortcne to amass 
Adopted every honest plen; 

'T was vain; he found himself, alas! 
A disappointed man. 


With growing age he wiser grew, 
And when he r- ached life's closing stage 
He sighed, **How mech ia youth | knew; 
How little ia mine age!’’ 
—U. x. Noxs 





The family circle—A wedding ring. 


The andertaker’s favorite exercise is box- 
ing. 

Language of the sole—-The creaking of 
one's boots, 

L sc in re fizction—Contemplating one’s 
self in a mirror. 


What roof covers the most noisy tenant ? 
The roof of the mouth, 


It ia worthy of remark that an oyster 
never gets into a broil while he‘s ta liquor. 


A man at a fair was atked it his horee 
wastimid. ‘*Notat all,** sald be; ‘he freqnently 
spends the whole night by bimeelf in a stable.’ 


Siranger, trying to be friendly: ‘‘How is 
your health?’’ Dyspeptic, arufiy. ‘‘How do 1 
know? I baven't bad any for the 1.#t five years."’ 


‘How is your toothache getting along?’ 
*'Bad as ever.’ ‘‘I thought you sald the dentist 
was going to kill the nerve?"* ‘do he did; bat tr 
dies hard,’ 


An electric piano is the latest invention. 
We baridly see the need of it, however, Nine tenibs 
of the performances va ordinary pianos are shock- 
ing enough. 


Mre Roch. exritedly: ‘‘ Baby has swal- 
owed my watch? Dear, dear, dear, what shall I 
doy’? Watchmaser: ‘Let him swallow the chatn; 
then pull,’* 


Litie Fisxen Hair: ‘Papa, it's rain 
ing!’* Papa, somewhat annoved by work in hand: 
**Well, levitrain ** Little F.axen Mair, timidly: 
‘*] was going to.'* 


Small b»y: ‘Ma, can me and Siliy have 
some cake?’’ Parent: **J chante, you must learn to 
speak grammaticaliy,’’ Smali boy: ‘Ali right. Can 
l nave some cake?’’ 


“Ou, Aboer Dasenberry!'’ she cried. in 
consternation, ‘‘Look atthat child! He's dabbled 
allover wiih jelly. I told you to mindbim.*’ ‘If 
did, my dear, but hé wouldn't mind me,’* 


A gentleman who was dviermined to out 
do the horticalturist wbo raised chickens from ex 
plants, has succerded ia producing a colt from a 
borse-chestnul and a call from a co#-ard, 


Tbe ou'burst of a hitherto ratient 
boarder: *'Mrs. Starvem, I can stand having bash 
every day in the wees, but whea on Siuday you put 
raisins im it and Cali it mlace pie, 1 dra@ the line,’’ 


A motner, to ber bad boy: ‘ Master 
Tom, stand jn the corner *’ Master Tom: ‘‘Wot 
fur?’ His mother: ‘'B cause you're a bad boy.'’ 
Maeter Tom: ‘‘Can’t lve a bad boy standin’ here 
Just as weil?’ 


A Datchman being advised to rub bis 
Iimbse well with brandy for the rheamatism, said he 
had beard of the remedy, but added, ‘‘! dush better 
as dat—I drinks de prandy, and den I rubs mine ieg 
molt de puttie.*’ 


*{ always look out for No 1” remarke?! 
a cselfich fellow who had jJast married a red-headed 
widow, ‘**Well, you needc’t worry yourself abou' 
\tanylonger,** she replied significantly. ‘*] will 
look out ior you hereafter.’ 


“Dd your son take a degree in college?’ 
saida gentiemaa io a lady who was entbusiastically 
praleing the ability of her offspring. * Nu, Indeed, 
be didn't,’’ she replied, with pride. * He didn't 
takeanythisg. Heis the heakhiest boy you ever 


A lawyer once pleaded with great ability 
the eause of his client for nearlyan bour When he 
hed done. bis antagonist, witha euperciiious sneer, 
taid be did not anderstand a word the otuer sat, 
who merely replied, **l believe it; for I was speak- 
ing law,** 


K tehen Broom: ‘‘Hair Brush, wil) you 
allow we to present my iriend, Stove Piper'* Hair 
Brush: *‘No, thanks; he doesa't carry himsel! 
Straight enough to sult me,’’ Stove Pipe. seorn- 
fully: ‘*fora thing that wears bristles, you are very 
fastidious,’ 


Mr. Rneinheimer: “Did you hat e sme 
good singin’ at der Germania Mamunerchor Glub 
House last night??? Mr. Donnerwetter: ‘*‘No, we 
could not haf much slogin’. Der moosic vas piared 
oud '** *'Vae der best etager absent?’ ‘No, but 
der beer gave oud early io der efentn’.** 


A certain Scotchman, who is aot a mem 
ber of the temperance society, being asked by a 
Ovaler to purehase some fine old Jamaica ra:s, drily 
answered: **Toteli you thetruth, sir, I canna eay 
I'm very fond o' rum; for if I take mair than sax 
tumblers, it’s very apt to gle a bedy the headache.’* 


Schlaumeyer calla at an inquiry « fice, 
and says: *‘Can you tell me if Lippmana, senior, of 
Hamburg, issotvent? Ihavea billion him ** ‘The 
man fe good forany amount: ihe only pity is that be 
is bitnd.’’ Sohlaume:er drops {nto a chair as 1 
shot. “*Blind!’* he exclaime; **then I'm dune—the 
bill Is made payable at sight.’’ ? 


At some religious ceremony at which the 


ate Archbishop of Dubiin was to cffictste in the | 


ntry, & young curate who attended him grew 


nervous as tu their beteg late. **My good gun g 
. said the arehbdishoar ‘*F can onivy savy 'o 
what be criwina going to be hange sald t 
®* around, who were burrving bim ‘Le * ikke 


me Lahey can gia without us 





RELIEVED Hee Feevinas.--A little girl 
bed been very anxious to peep in oupon the 
grown-up worldand find out what kind 
of conversation took place between her 
mother and ber friends, 

She begged to be permiited to stay in 
the drawing room when her mother re- 
ceived visitors, and at last she was 
granted permission, She was very quiet, 
and sat demurely for a long time and 
listen ed, 

Then she went out, and presently a 
curtous noise of thuds and knocks was 
heard outside. It was not very loud. 

Presently ebe camein again and took 
her seat, sat patiently a litte longer, and 
got up and went out. Again the tame 
peculiar noise was heard. 

After the visitors had gone, her mother 
called ber and said--- 

“What were you doing out there?’ Why 
did you leave the room?” 

“Weil, I'll tell you, mamma i got so 
very tired of hearing those women taik that 
{ went out into the bal! and turned somer- 
sauits to relieve my feelings.” 

How many grownup pe ple have felt 
that they would like todo thesame when 
they have been su ff-ring from bores. 

eee 

THERR {8 about one lawyer for every 900 
persons inthe United S:ates, or about twice 
as many asthere is any need of, according 
to David Dndtey Field, The medical pro 
feasion is confessedly overcrowded, and yet 
apn enumeration by the Illinois State Board 
of Health shows 6 500 dcctors in that S:ate, 
or about one for every 680 persons. Two 
doctors at least ought t» find employment 
where one lawyer does, but the proporiions 
bere would seeumto show that either the 
legal profession was vastly overcrowded or 
the medicai thinly populated, The Masau- 
chusetta oenrua Of 1855 shows ons deator 
for every 618 persons in the State, or # pro. 
portion very similar to that ip Iilinois, The 
number of physicians in Chicago hat been 
inoreaee. by over 600 In three yeare, while 
ip 61 rvral counties there has been a falling 
off 1 170. 

-——— ee 

Grace —All our ideas of grace, when 
anal)ssd, will be found to be based upon 
economy of torce, The hard and ang»iar 
reovemints which betray much effort to 
ittle purpose are never gracefal or picas 
ant. It is only when tne objsct to be 
gained ie achieved with apperceut esse, or 
at least without an undue exponditure of 
force, that we call the process graceful and 
derive pleasure from witncesing it. This 
ease Of performance and 6convwy of forces, 
while la-gely gained by continual prac'icu, 
is aigo dependsnt upon ths equayvie de- 
velopment of the difftsrant pats of the 
body and powers of toe mind, Witbont 
this, health and hay piness cannot be ful) 
and complete, and we ail know that the 
bealtby and bappy man or woman ie 
both the most inieresting and the most 
valuabie. 

_—_—_————D 

A MAN MAY havea right to siint bimae)! 
of cow/oris and even neesssaries if he pre- 
fers to employ in otber directions the 
money thus saved, but be has no right to 
deny his wife, bis chiidren, his servante, 
their proper comforts and luxories tbat be 
may buy 0 d china or rare hooks, 
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Patent 
CANCER CURED 


Without the aid ot BM tie or Piasier. I #itiveiv an 
pain A purely Veer lable treatment which removes 
cancer, tarnorandsecrerela F x mertonuiare aud e'r 


THOMAS PP SIMPSON, Warhington 
) CGC No attyy jee auth) Patent ob 
Write for Inventor's Guide 
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A NEW TREATMENT. 


erers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living pera 
sites in the lining nienibrane of the nse 
end eustachian tubes. Microscopic ro- 
search, however, has proved this bea 
fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that asimple remedy has been discovered 
which permnanently cures the most aggra- 
vated cases of these distressing dineasen by 
alow sinple applica ons maie(two weeks 
apart)by the patientat home, A pesuph- 
let oxpleining thie new treatinent ir sent 
dive by A. Hl. Dixon & pon, 437 and 680 
‘est King Street, Torgnto, Canada. 
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S A LESME WANTED *. NSSson 
our goods by sample to the © holesa'e 
and retall trade. We are the larguet 


anv facturers | p our line (a the wortd. Libera! salary pald. Perme 
i pesition, Boney advanced fur wages, advertising etc. For full 
adhiress, Cvatemotal Mtg. Oo. Chicago. TH..or Cineiaretl 0. 
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FARM a Hott ILT.AS, Circulars andtestimonials 
Soutun appl'e't'a. WILSON BROS. Maston. Pa. 


BADGES 
Ror Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o, 


We wake GULL PINS and CHAKMS, MEDALS. 
+, Irom all adapted, or epee! designs, at 
very reasona prices, 


We also makes specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Batts and Kxcurston pur- 
poses, which are noted for their Ane execution, 
it this Paper ie mentioned we will send tilustra- 
stpus of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 
tloo 


H.G. OFESTERLE &CO, 
No, 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Fa, 
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DOLLARD & CO., 


1223 
CHESTNUT ST. 
Phlindeiphia. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 
Laventore of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING WIG and BLASTIO BARD 
tourmms. 
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Dollard’s Herbaniam Extrect tor 
the Hair. 


Thie preparation by) n monnfactured and s018 
at Dotlard's for the t @fty yeare, and its meric 
‘e puch has never vet hoon wl vertised, 


bu 
¢ demand for Tt tee steadily Increasing. 
Also Doltard’s Regen crative Cream, to bee 
yee in conjunction wiih the Herbaoium whea 
e 


Hair te eaturally dry and needs an oft. 

Mrs, Kdmondson Gorter writes to Mesers Dollard 
& Uo,, Ww send ber 6 bottle of thelr Her bonium Ps 
uract for the Halr. Mre. Gorter bas tried in vain to 
ovtala ap vinisg equal te it ae a dressing [of the 
air in Englanx ‘ 

MKS, EDMONDSON GOKTEE, 


Ves Lodae lbper 

Norwieh, Norfolk, RR Ncha. 

i NAVY Pay OFFTICR, PHILADELPHta, 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard’s Hervaoium Kairagy, of 
egetadle Hair Wash,'’ regoalarty for upwards of 
ve years with great advantage. My hair, from 

rapidly thinning, was early restored, and bas been 

Kept by tim ite wonted thickoce and etrengtn. it 


tw have ever u 
the best Waeb | hays ows ADUSRELL, 0. 8. N. 


I have used constaatiy for more (uaa twenty-five 
ars, ‘‘Dollard's Herbaniugm,'’' tor removing dan- 
uff and dressing wy hair also for the reltef ner- 
vous headaches, | bave found Ika delizhi/ul artic.e 
for the toilet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for it. |} would nt be withoet it. 
JAMPES KB. CHANDLER, 
No, 306 Ohea.mut Sireet. 
Prepared only and for sais, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
128 CHESTNUT ST KRET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIK UUTTING AND SHAVING. 
LADI BS aND CHILURAN ‘Ss HALRB CUTTING. 
em bat Practical Maie end Female Artiste |} m 
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LAY MUSIC. 


WITHOUT STUDY! 


Chis Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘ia the head, 
PREVIOUS KNOWLEDUEK OF MUSIC UR THE INSTRU 
In fact {troay be the first ume they bave ever seen & plane or organ, yel if they koow 


an play it WITHOUT ANY 
“ENTS 
so much at to whistle or hum »s tnne—eay **Way 


to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


- _—— - 
: 


** ap it is called,’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 


Doe@n on the Swanée Hiver,'* for tnetance—they 


can play it IMMEDIATELY, correetly and etth good effect, on the piano or organ, wilh the as 
sistance of Unis GUIDA. THE GUIDE shuws how tbe tanes are be played with both hands and 


in difiercnl keys, 


power of making correct and harmonious chords la gecompan! ments. 
stood that the Galde wil! not make an accomplished Musician without study, 
Whatitcan do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL 1s to enante anyone anderstandlng 


of the kind, 


Thus the player bas the fu!! efeqtp! the vase gud Webie cleis, ogriber with the 


Itmust ve pialniy andes- 
It will do nothing 


the natore of a tune or aif ia music to play suck tunes or sire, Without ever having opened « mosic 
book, and wilkoal previvusiy see iing to kaow lhe diference bO«lween A of ti, 6 Dall-ny\4 OF 2 
quarter-nole, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide ls place! on tbe insizument, and the player, witheus 
reference lo angthing but what bels shown by It w4do,caninpalew woments play We plece ac- 
currtely and withunt the least trouble. Although ft dves not and never can supplant regular bowks 
of study, it will be of Incalculatie assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and ali othere who are their 
own instructors, By giving the student the power to play [IMMKDIATELY twelve tones of aif- 
ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Galde—-the ear gruws secus\smed to 


the sounds, and the Gaogers used W the position and touch of bbe Beye, 


Bo, afer avery Uitir prac 


Lice with the Gulag, 18 will be easy ty pick out, alincef with the skill and rapidity of the tained 
player, auy alr or lume that may be beard or known. 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how WH read the common sheet mouste 


Bat ft wt! teact 


bose who cannot sped’ years learning af instrament, how to learn guember of tunrs witi out 
SYR ER PRKVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A chiid Vf \t can say iv A, B, C'raendmeowss 


tane—asy ‘The Sweet Bye and Kye’'-cae play i, after a few aiivvempia, guile well, 


lhere are 


wary who would like Lo be able  dutnis, for thelr owag and the amusewentol others, and Wo euch 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DY for them ALL WEBAY 
nese, noreover, Would make it & very good present ‘ give a persen, 


Ite chear we and usefyl- 
whether toung or ol4, at 


Onristmas. Almost every howe tn the land bas a pane, organ of muloneca, whereon seldom wore 


than One o! the family can play. 
good use of thelr lusicu mente, 


The Guide wlll be sent W any address, all postage paid, 
agt stamps, 7's, taken.) For Ten Cente ¢rira a wusic book 
ATT me 


popular songs, will be sewt with The Guide, 


THE CQUIDE 


Wits (Gis @ ide ip the house everyudy cas mate Bute oF bese 


tof FIFTY (ENTS (Puer 
‘otalniag the words air music for a 


n recelt 


MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM S&T... PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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iy Latest Fashion Phases. 

A new version of the trotteuse gown, 
more elegent and better eontrived than the 
former ¢xampies of that kind, is aekirt of 
black lace, accordion plested, with three 
. deep sharply vandyked or pointed panels 

at fromt amd sides, made of a beautifai 
sheil patterned biack brocade, bordered 
and tasselied with jet. A removabie train 
of the same brocade, made like s Ooort 
train, so that it can be csught up over the 
arm, converts a very smart visiting gown 
into a rioh evening dress in two ssonnds, 

We have seen two particularily good 
models for black cloth gowns; the first 
baving « dreped piain skirt of bisck ciath 
cut out into applique embroidery on black 
faille, to the depth of some 8 feet, and bor- 
dered with biack tur. The cicee fitting 
bodice ts entirely of the applique; with full 
sleeves of the piain oloth, set into tight 
long cuffs of the applique at the eivow; 
while the gown is completed by a frilied 
Jabot of black crepe lisse, from throat to 
waist, 

The other gown is a polonaise of cloth, 
opening sideways, and trimmed with 
widening reverses of Astrakan and black 
silk passementerie, over a plain skirt bor- 
dered with Astrakan, 

These are a iow of the most eficctive 
gowns; butthe mantics are not lee hand- 
some, It is long since the models for 
cloaks bave been #0 graceful and eo digni- 
fled, independent of the vagaries of iashion, 
A bieck cloth sem!-fitting driving coat, or 
cassocok, reaching to the heels, is fashioned 
after the manner of the garments of the 
fourteenth century Florentines, with 
equare gorget and tight fitting sleeves, 
with reversed epauleties of Astrakan, and 
a border of the same fur down the front, 
while all the seams are marked with lines 
of ne black gimp. 

Another graceful and less severe model 
la a long half fitting coat of black and gray 
broche, with short wing sleeves of black 
velvet; while a splendid evening mantie, 
also reaching to the bem of the dress, isa 
abaped redingote of reddisb- violet plush, 
with hanging siceves tothe ground, and 
high ooliar, opening to the waist, lined and 
bo:dered with white Thibet fur, 

To the tea gowns it ie difficult to do 
justices in a written description, and one 
especially is extraordinarily fanciful and 
brilliant. It is of the surprise order of at- 
tire—‘‘as shines the moon in clouded 
skies,” so ite wearer wight enter, swathed 
and draped in clinging foide of paie biue- 
aray Indian silk, wrapped round ber in 
shaw! fashion. 

Suddenly, with an ups ard movement of 
the arms, she would filing back the two 
long, soft, atiuple scarves, tastened in at the 
shoulders, which compose the drapery, so 
that they should fal! like a straight mantle 
behind to her feet, mingling with the rest 
of the full back, which is of the same biue- 
gray silk, and revealing in front the most 
gorgecas garment imagivable—a render- 
ing of Japenese embroidery, flowers and 
clouds and butterfiles, wrought by a 
Parisian artist, on a beckground of black 
satin, in gold and silver and ail manner of 
lovely colors, pearl and asure and ame- 
thyet; and oul at the throat so as to show 
to the waist a glimpse of the soft whiteness 
of a blouse or shirt of lisse, while from 
beneath bell sleeves of the embroidered 
satin peep bishop's sleeves of the white 
lima, 

Another wonderful tea gown te modelled 
on ancient German modes of the time of 
Maximilian, being made of a thick repped 
silk in a rich snade, something betwixt 
petunia and heliotrope. The whole of the 
back of the full bodice is gaged, and a 
equare collar of point lace is set into a Hol- 
bein yoke and braces of dark purple velvet 
embroidered a'!ver, while the full sleeves 
are set into cuffs to matob. It ts rich, 
original, and artistic this gown, even if it 
miew something of the fantastic grace of the 
Parisian-Japanese model above described. 
They are wel! cut and draped, and mace of 
good broobe, and no one who orders the 
gown from seeing its pictorial representa- 
tion need fear disappointment on an ac 
quaintance witb the original. 

All the bird hat trimmings come from 
the beck, loops, wings, or feathers, Atone 
side of some of the bats a close succession 
of small wings lie along the upturned 
brim, afew more being placed among the 
trimming. Soft felt bate are turned up in 
every conceivable way, some brime being 
quite grotesque, resting on velvet bands, 
and perched up quite on the top of the 
heed. Red and biack isa popular mixture, 
and bleck wings and jet are particularly 
prominent in millinery. The muff very 
often matches the hat. Hate are much 
more worm than bonnets by women Of aii 
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Black moire lined with red 
Gaanel, are fashionable this winter. They 
are plain, with all the fulness concemtrated 
at the beck, and take about § yards to 
make. They can also be had in dark red, 
Bavy bive, or ia light colors, for evening 
weer; bat the black ones are the most 
ehie. Uolored Ganne} petticoats are also 
more popular than white ones. 

Some have embroidered frilia, others in- 
sertions of coarse lece, and others tucks, 
Pretty dressing jackets of Gannel, with 
large collars and turned-back cuffs uf deep 
cream worsted lace, are warm wear for 
wintry mornings, Directoire scarves of 
silk ercpe, im all colors, are worn, instead 
of far, with some of the high-collared coats; 
they are passed round the throat, tied in s 
bow, and pushed into the open coat front; 
the coat is usually fastened across the 
chest, 

Those scarves are also worn indoors with 
Directoire bodices, and form a vest. Tue 
Osairo gold embroidery, for cuffs, coliars, 
and veat, is still most popular, and is per- 
fectiy untarnishabie; it may be bad on 
white, bright red, light green, and biscuit 
colored cluth, and can be easily adapied to 
any gown. 

Heautiiul embroidery on velvet can now 
be had, all complete, for a jong Louis XV, 
waistcoat, oufis, revers, pook eta, and collar, 
Oae bandsome design is amall wild roses 
and leaves on ruby vei vet. 

Fringed guipure, very rich in design, is 
sold for low bodices, and also smart dsy 
wear. For the former, it begins on each 
shoulder, takes the form of the low bodice, 
and hes greduated fringe in front, reaching 
at the deepest, below the waist; that for 
day wear taxes the form of a Senorita 
jacket, also commencing at the shoulders, 
and ta deeply fringed, falling on each hip, 
Orystal fringes, falling over color, eepecial- 
ly pink or yellow, are used on evening 
gown, and form a tablier or a panel, 
Oherry-stiok umbrellas, with painted 
cherries on the bandie, arequaint. The 
cherries are most natural in appearance. 
Some handies are arranged to contain a 
long, narrow smelling-bottle; others (for 
travellers) a small candle, which will burn 
for two hours, and is protected by giass, 
forming a miniatare lamp. 

I observed the bair is worn frise on the 
forebead—not in a mass like the general 
fringe, but smal! curls arranged separately, 
and having a lighter effect than the fringe. 
The rest of the bair ie still dressed high, 
with the éffect of making the head look as 
small as poasible. This is always ocon- 
sidered elegant and dislingtse, 

Wonderfully quaint and exquisite in 
work are some of the newest models in un- 
derclotbiog, oue noteworthy item being a 
pettioost of the finest lawn, with two rows 
of antique Velenciennes let in and Kilted 
from waist to bem in accordion plaits, 
headed by three rows of fine gauging. At 
the waist the skirt is set into a wide band 
of trou trou of white lace, run through with 
aix rows of narrow biage ribbon, all tying 
behind in tiny bows, and #0 fastening the 
skirt. 

A marvelous combination of pale pink 
milk, trimmed witn a profusion of white 
Vaienciennes lace, bas an overskirt of the 
game, run into tucks to the knee, where 
comes s row of insertion, and then a fanci- 
fully plaited flounce frilled with wide 
Valenciennes. 

The skirt and bodice are set at the waist 
into either side of a Swiasa belt, composed 
of insertion of the pink silk and narrow 
white insertion. The fulness of the bodice 
in front is eo arranged as to form a berthe 
round the shoulders adorned with Vaien- 
clennes insertion, while at the back, where 
it is fastened, it ie gathered closely into 
tucks to the waist, the band at the back 
being straight. 

These elegancies are of French device, 
as isa pretty nightgown of n: vel fashion, 
with no opening at the chest, but with the 
neck made wide, and drawn in or out by 
means of a ribbon, so that the gown can be 
slipped on or off over the head. 


Odds and Ends. 
ABOUT THE KITOHEN, 


Lobster Oroqgueties.—Cat some lobster in 
small dice, add to it half ite quantity o/f 
cooked and chopped mushrooms, and the 
same quantity of bread panade (made with 
milk) as mushrooms, or half the quantity 
of bread panade and hail of cold chopped 
fian; pat all in es stewpan with sufficient 
thick bechamel! sauce to bind the ingredi- 
ents, make bot, then turn on to a plate to 
get cold. When cold mould into croqueties 
(they look weil pear-shaped), roll them in 
egg. thea in fine dry breaderumbs, and fry 





in plemty of boiling tat. 


Fried Oysters a la Provencale.—Tatkeo 


two dozen oystera, squcess a littie lemon- | 





Juice over, then throw them into boiling 
water for three minutes, \aké them oat, 
Grain, and wipe them, remove tbe beards 
and place the oysters on a piste; put a 
littie pepper, finely-chopped parsley and 
oll over them, then take ap two ata time, 
dip im butter, and throw Into boiling fat; 
when they are a pale brown drain, and 
sprinkle with salt. Piethe oysters on 8 
dish on a folded servistte, garnish with 
fried parsi¢y and cut iemons. 

Batter for Oysters —Take a tesoupful of 
flour, add a@ litie sa:t and two tabiespoon- 
fuls of olive oil, woisten gradually with 
tepiu water or beer (i! with tne latier keep 
tue batter tolerably near the fire fur ao 
hour or two betore it is used), it sbou.d be 
quite smooth and not to thick; Just before 
using stir in iightly the weil beaien whites 
uf two eggs. 

Oyster Kromeskys, —Oboose large oyaterr, 
poach them in a very little water witb a 
equeeze of lemon-juice, drain, and let them 
get cold, then beard and out the oysters in 
email square pieces; adi some good 
bechamel sauce (warm) that hes been 
boiled down with some of the liquor in 
which the oysters were cooked (or make 
a littie thick white sauce of the liquor, with 
butter, flour, and cream added to it); add 
& Small picce of meited glaze, season with 
a little nutmeg, and Jetitcool. When cold 
take pieces of about the size of a small egg, 
flatten them, have ready some thin pan- 
cakes, cut in pieces ail the same size and 
shape, put each piece of oyster mixture be- 
tween two pieces of pancake; ten minutes 
before serving dip the kromeskys in Iry- 
ing batter, put them in bot fat, fry a nice 
color, drain, and serve heaped on a ser- 
viette. 


Oyster Crusts.—Cut some small pieces of 
bread, half an inch thick, trim them into 
Oovain, boliow one side, fry them in butter, 
and keep hot. Beard some oysters, cut 
then in pieces, stew the beards in a very 
iitte water; when aone take out the 
beards, put some good bechamel! sauce, a 
little cayencve pepper, and the oysters in, 
add two or three tablespoontuls of good 
creaw, finish with a littie butter. Fill the 
pleces of bot fried bread witb this, and 
serve. These are sometimes covered with 
fine breadcrumbs and a little oiled butter, 
and giased with salamander, 

Angels on Horseback.— Beard some large 
vysters, pepper, and dip them in oiled but- 
ter or in oll, Cut some thin slices of cold 
boiled bacon, cut these into squares the size 
of the oysters. Take some little silver 
skewers, a piece of bacon, then an oyster, 
alternately, Oa the skewers, six on each, 
sprinkle with breadcrumbs mixed with 
chopped parsiey. Broil three minutes over 
a brisk fire. Serveon the skewers on strips 
of bread fried in butter, 

Beef Marrow Crusts.—Soak some beef 
marrow in cold water, drain, and then put 
it in a stewpan with a little broth; boil two 
or three minutes, then take from the stove; 
leave ten minates, then drain on a cloth. 
Out the marrow in slices, season it with 
salt and cayenne; have ready some pieces 
of tried bread prepared as for ‘Oyster 
crusts,’’ put the marrow on the fried bread, 
witb a little finely chopped scallion over 
the top, and send to table very hot on a 
wer Vietts, 


Oustard,— Pat two ounces of grated coooa- 
nut in half a pint of milk, add one ounce 
of sugar and a tablespuonful of rosewater; 
let it simmer over the fire for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then put it into a deep 
ple-diah; mix witb three well-beaten eggs 
ope pint of cold milk and one ounce ot 
sugar, pour it on the cocoanut, and bake 
in a moderate oven. 


Caramels.—To six ounces of desiccated 
or grated fresh cocoanut add (if the former 
is used) two ounces of caster sugar, if the 
latter, three ounces will be required, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, the whites of three 
fresh eggs, and s few drops of vanilia or 
roséwater; drop the mixture in little heaps 
on a tin sheet, and bake fora fer minutes 
in a moderate oven. 


Omelet.— Beat up three or tour eggs with 
one dessertspoonfal of parsley very finely 
minced, and pepper and salt to taste. Put 
a plece of butter the size of an egg into s 
frying pan; as soon as it ia melted, pour in 
the omelet mixtare, and, holding the 
handie of the pan with one hand, stir the 
omelet with the other by means of a spoon. 
he moment it begins to set cease stirring, 
but keep on shaking the pan for a minute 
Or 80; then, witb the spoon, double up the 
omelet, and keep shaking the pan until the 
under side of the omelet has become of a 
golden color. Turn it out on a bot dish 
and serve, 
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00iish things sea- ee 


Cenfidential Correspondents. 


MIGNETTS.—A gentleman, by an intro. 
duction at a friend's house, acquires a right to cali, 
You can snub bim with a ‘*not at home,’’ if you 
luke, 


H. Grayrson.— You had better look upon 
the engagement as atanend. Poverty often deals 
barsbly with a proud nature, and hardens instead of 
softening it. 


Rosa.—Have patience. You are at the 
summit of human bliss; you, camnot wish to sur- 
mountit. Love, like fox huntiag, pleases more in 
the chase than in the capture, If your lover thinks 
you periection, and you love bim, you surely can 
afford to wait, 


Erxxst M.—If you delay you will only 
allow the enemy—for your rival must be considered 
assuch—to make a lodgment andte strengthen his 
position. Yoa bad betterat once declare yourself, 
Many lives are made miserable by the loss of a 
quarter-of-an-hour, 


INDIANA.—Tbhe meaning of the word 
**sepoy’’ is a soldier. It is a corruption of the Hindo- 
stance word ‘‘sipahi'’'—one employed asa designa- 
tion for a French regiment, only pronounced 
*‘sphi.** ‘Sip’*means a bow and arrow, which were 
tbe original, or at least ancient, equipment of an 
Indian worrior, 


Vavtgeus.—St. Valentine is the patron 
saint of the i4tn of February; and about that time, 
im our climate, the little birds are supposed tobe 
looking out for a mate; hence our custom of sending 
love tokens. At one time (see Shakespeare's 
**Hamilet’') it was customary tor the maid to wait on 
the bachelor, and choose her Valentine. 


O, ALLEN.—You seem to be the victim 
of a varicose condition oi the veins of theleg. You 
should not walk or stand about morethan you are 
actually obliged to. Keep your feet and legs up in 
the horizontal position when you are off duty. A 
rebber bandage or an elastic stocking should be 
worn during the day, and taken off at nighi. Do 
not indulge in cycling. 


NaNNIE.— Your “‘bean’’ is peculiar; and, 
believing in the gentle chastity and coolness of wo- 
man, seems to be shocked when you show him the 
affection which he Las excited, Your only way is to 
constrain yourself, and toappear coldto bim. A 
man who appears shocked If his future wife applies 
to him the adjective ‘‘dear,*’ must be of a peculiar 
temperament; and if he wants a litle humoring, 
why bumor him, that isall, He must be one ofa 
thousand, 


INQUIRER.—The phrase “the eppile of 
diecord’’ is probably, but not certainly, derived 
from the old classical story of Ate, the goddess of 
discord, throwing on the table at which the assem- 
bled gods and goddesses were feasting, an apple, on 
which was inscribed ‘‘For the mostfair.’' Hera, 
Pallas, Athene, and Apbrodite claimed it, and their 
dispute was referred to the Judgment of Paris, who 
awarded it to Apbrodite—whence sprung uanumber- 
ed woes, 


S. M.—As the verb “show” imakes in its 
past part, ‘‘shewed,’’ as well as ‘‘showed,'’ we 
know that ‘‘snow'’ once iegitimately did make 
‘‘snewed,'’ but not snew. Thus ‘‘flow'’ does not 
make ‘‘flew,’’ which is the past tense of fiy, but 
flowed, Snow its from Anglo-Saxon, ‘‘snaw, snaw- 
ao,’* and, by the way, in some parts of England the 
word is pronounced exactly as the Anglo-Saxons 
pronounced it. If any man chooses to be pedantic 
enough tosay ‘‘snew'd,’’ instead of saowed, he 
would have a great many learned authorities to back 
him up. 


G. F. B. —How oan it be more correct to 
say, ‘‘She isa pretty woman, ’’ rather thansa ‘‘hand- 
some woman?’’ The two adjectives differ, or they 
would notexist. A pretty woman jis not a bandsome 
woman, nor vice versa, A fine, handsome face may 
be coarseeven, pallid, strong, macculine; a pretty 
face may be irregular, and without one good feature, 
taken by itself, aad yet the whole may be very 
agreeable. Pretiy isa diminutive io praise; hand- 
some, a ftalrand posiiive assertion; beaatiful, an 
excelling adjective. A pretty girl too often makes an 
ugly old woman, 


ANXIETY.—Hebrew is by no means 80 
difficult a language to learnasone would imagine, 
asftaras the rudiments are concerned. Any good 
elementary grammer, wili help you. You will iad 
Hebrew difficultto read without the points, as the 
points, in fact, represent the vowels; and are & 
mere masse of consonants without vowels would even 
puzsie usin Eoglish. Look at your own name for 
instance, NX. . The Hebrew Bible withoat points, 
of which there are comparatively few editions, is for 
advanced scholars. Obtain, if you can, the aid of 
a Jewish teacher. 


'T. J. S.—Steady purpose will soon bring 
you to youraim. In nine months you can master all 
that you want to know about land-surveying. Goto 
a book-seller, and tell him to get you a list of ele- 
mentary works On the subject; then study them, aad 
Practise when you can, But why do you (tbink & 
surveyor bigher than a schoolmaster’ A good master 
who instructsour boys, instilse proper ideas, culti- 
Vales virtue, and drives back ignorance and vice, is 
one of the most valuable of men, Most people 
undervalue their own occupations, and you are one 
of those sel{-tormentors whe do so. 


PaTTIz.—When aman wishes to claim 
from a young lady a sister's love, he will gradually 
Warm into something more afficctionate than even & 
brother can be. He means more, and ‘‘Pattie’’ is 
very simple in beiieving that enly friendship can 
exist, There is a very thin bair-line which divides 
iriendsbip and love between the sexes. We are of 
those who believe tbe first cannot exist between 
singie and marriageable man and woman. A mau 
and his wife are friends; a man way bea friend to 
his friend's widow; a brotber and sisters are iriends; 
but as for two young single people of opposite sexes! 
—never. 


MELANTHEUS —Parrots are very long- 
lived; the ‘‘Memoranda of the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris’’ mentioned one that lived in the family of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany in Florence, for up- 
wards ofa hundred years, Viellot also speaks of 
baving seen one néar Bordeaux, which was at that 
time eighty four yearsold. The average length of 
their life has not been accurately ascertained. Louls 
Figuier mentions the fact of acardinal paying one 
bundre1 crowns for one that recited the Aposties' 
Creed correctly; and relates of another, on tae au- 


thortty of Le Vaillant, that the latter heard one se) 
the Lord's Prayer, lying on lis back and piacies 
Oe8 geciper as we should join our hands Mea 

aad for them. Should yours become discas 
¥< may atiribate it to this caus Baibia, 


natura. habit, 
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